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Led Succdem Aina! 


What does Freedom mean? 

It means the surge ot pride in the patriot’s bosom which burst forth in an 
exultant paean of joy when he saw that “our flag was still there.” 

It means the rich red blood of American youth spilt lavishly on the altar 
of defense. 

It means the chance tor an immigrant’s son to sit on the Supreme Court of 
the nation. 

It means the unhampered genius of Henry Ford, and Edison, the Wright 
brothers and a host of others 

It means reading a free newspaper, listening to a radio commentator’s 
personal opinions, telling the neighbor how you would run the war 

It means walking up the shadowy path to your front door tonight without 
fear of the sudden pounce of ygestapo agents. 

It means an extra glass of health-giving milk for the baby in his high 
chair. 

It means purple mountains, babbling brooks, horizon-less plains all 
encompassed within that magic name “America.” 
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It means, too, the sheltering wing of life insurance which shields the family 
against financial disaster. ¢ It means ‘‘women and children first,"’ a roof of 
her own for the widow, high school and college for children, peace and 
security for the aged. ¢ In these latter aims, the Franklin has for 58 years 
contributed its full share that throughout our land Freevom may ring. 
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“THAT MAN ROBERTS SEEMS TO BE 
EVERYWHERE, RALPH’ 


“BEST INSURANCE MAN IN TOWN, 
TOM—AND A REAL CREDIT 
TO THE COMMUNITY...” 





“ ... which reminds me that you and I owe a lot to men 


like Roberts. They serve the interests of the individual 
and of the whole community by doing their best to see that 
every man has the insurance he needs. It’s a big job, a 


mighty important service to all of us!’’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnusstTs 


GUY W. COX, President 
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N THIS issue we are presenting new revised tables 

of comparative net costs, to take the place of the 

tables that we had been showing in the past. The 
basis of the figures is exactly the same as in past years. 
That is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 
for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1922. 
For the present scale figures it means the scale as it is 
in force today, paid on policies from one to twenty years 
old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter 
comparison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies if they had been issued at the current rates. 
Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year 
totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the 
costs on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 
ductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
cash values are available in addition. 


Because these cash values are not the same for all 
companies, but because they do tend to fall into classes, 
we simplified our tables this year by leaving out the 
surrendered costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. 
In order to compensate for this, we have grouped the 
companies in classifications of approximately similar 
cash values. In the case of the Ordinary Life policy 
these fall into three natural groups—the Full Level 
Premium 3% valuation, the 34% on the same basis, 
and the Modified Preliminary Term 314%. For United 
States companies these values usually run to within 
$1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by the fact 
that there are Canadian companies listed, and the mor- 
tality tables used in Canada produce slightly higher 
values on these bases. The rankings are by the actual 
history costs, the present scale costs being shown in 
parenthesis. Likewise, the groupings by cash values 
available are also those for the actual histories. In many 
cases—where the values are lower than Full Level 
3%—the present scale issues of today are on higher 
reserve bases. Where this is the case we have used a 
standard note. Numerous companies, of course, have 
teduced their interest assumption from 314% to 3%, 
or otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 


In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
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NET COSTS 


only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This consol- 
idates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have been 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in but the one group. 

We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis, but because of the new groupings 
as compared with last year, we are unable to compare it 
with last year’s averages. 

Inasmuch as the groups have been separated on the 
basis of the “actual history” cash values, there is no 
point in maintaining this separation for the present 
scale average figures where the cash values are different. 
Therefore, we have not computed median averages for 
these groups, but only for the total. The median cost 
for all of the companies shown on Ordinary Life is 
$20.95 yearly, and on the 20 Pay Life, $30.49 yearly. 
The similar figure for 20 Year Endowment is $43.41, 
but this we can put in the table because there is only 
one group of these companies. 

There is no doubt, however, that costs have continued 
to rise. Only direct comparison can be made in our 
tables with the 20 Year Endowment, where the present 
$43.41 average cost compares with the present scale 
cost of $42.75 last year. These policies of course reflect 
the declining interest rate far more sharply than do 20 
Pay Life and Ordinary Life, where this factor becomes 
of decreasing importance. On the actual history basis 
we can of course make a comparison of the 3% Whole 
Life group, which is approximately the same. In 1941 
these companies showed a median average of $20.45 
yearly for Ordinary Life, as contrasted with the $20.54 
shown for the current history one year later. 

Our reasons for changing the style of the tables this 
year were many. The motivating force was to save 

(Continued on next page) 
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U. C. GUARANTEES AGENTS 

5% RETURN ON NEW 

CIRCULARIZATION 
LETTER! 


Features “Pure Protection”... unique new 
non-convertible term policy designed for 
war years. 
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THE MARKET 


Thousands of men of substantial incomes, whose 
taxes have greatly increased ... whose wartime 
living costs have, of course, stepped up ... and 
whose income remains about the same. Men who 
have need of more life insurance protection but 
who ask, “How can I possibly afford more?” 
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THE POLICY 


One which adequately meets the protection re- 
quirements of these men, but which sells at a low 
enough premium to fit even the most restricted 
wartime budget. The lowest priced protection, 
in fact, that Union Central has ever offered in all 
its 75 years in business. 
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THE GUARANTEE 


So certain is the Company that such a policy will 
arouse unprecedented interest, that we guarantee 
agents at least 5 replies for every 100 letters. If any 
U. C. agent fails to get a 5% return he receives ad- 
ditional cireularization free. TO DATE THE 
AVERAGE RETURN IS RUNNING WELL 
OVER THAT 5%! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPARY - ciscinnoti, onio 
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AVERAGE YEARLY NET COSTS—Continued 


space and paper, since that is now one of the primary 
duties of publishers. On top of this, however, was the 
idea that the tables were too complex and that t!is com. 
plexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on presen; 
scale net costs, which of course fluctuate frequently 
and widely, and likewise on surrendered policies, singe 
it is not the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered 
for its cash value, but rather to be held to maturity o; 
at least to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The 
new set-up we believe accomplishes these purposes. |; 
likewise accomplishes a comparison of the “actual re. 
sults” basis and the companies’ present dividend scale 
which in our opinion lends increased value to both oj 
these figures. 


There are of course numerous technical considera. 
tions that should be taken into consideration when look- 
ing at any tables of life insurance costs. Probably the 
most important one is the fact that there is no known 
basis for a true comparison of costs from the point of 
view of the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs 
depend on the future, and no one can prophesy the 
While the history costs for issues of twenty 


will not be like the last twenty years. While the present 


| scale figures are also exact in their true sense, we also 
| know that the average 
| only two or three years, 
| twenty years have passed, these dividend scales will have 
| been revised up or down or both. The second most im- 


dividend scale is in force for 
and that many times before 


portant point to our mind is the fact that policy cost 
in itself is not a main criterion of value. Considerable 


| differences in cost can be made by company practices 
and options allowed to policyholders. 
| policies, not being offered to all, should probably have 


Preferred Risk 


a lower cost. Endowments at 85, and to a lesser extent 


| Paid-Up policies at 85, carry very slightly higher rates 
| and higher costs, balancing the earlier maturity. 
| erally these will benefit one group at the expense of an- 

other, and it is not possible to say until afterwards as to 
| whether a particular policyholder was better off or not. 
| High on this list of differences is the service of the life 
| underwriter, which in individual cases can far transcend 
| any difference in cost. 


Gen- 


The financial condition of the 
company is of paramount importance, and cannot be 
judged by any policy cost figures. Some companies 
could reasonably increase dividends and probably will 
do so; others have had difficulty in maintaining the ones 
they have paid, and are more likely to reduce. There is 
also a slight advantage to the high premium participat- 
ing company due to the hidden effects of compound 
interest which are not covered in such calculations as we 
show. There are also numerous other minor considera 
tions, which we have explained in past years. 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 


A. D. B. 


Continued on page 124 
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MORE CIRCULATION! 


These six great national magazines are team- 
ing up this summer and fall to carry our new 
wartime message into more homes up and 
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down “Prospect Street.” 15 million circula- 
tion! 34 million readers! Reaching most all 
of the $2000-and-up families! 


GREATER TIMELINESS! 


Mutual Life’s messages face the facts of today! 
Illustrations spotlight the bigger wartime job 
Americans-at-home are swinging so well! 
They feature the mechanic on the “MacArthur 
Shift,” the girl in aircraft jumpers, the farmer 
behind our “Food-For-Freedom” program, the 
business and professional men whose leader- 
ship sustains every wartime organization. 


Truly our prospects are busy at the task of 
Victory on the home front. And the Mutual Life 
Field Underwriters too are bending to their 
bigger wartime responsibility. For they see 
their task as making tomorrow safer, and there- 
fore today more heartening for Mr. and Mrs. 
America — through life insurance protection. 


Large insurance security —at a small cash outlay. 
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“tHe JOB is BIGGER nowi” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


sana COMPANY of NEW YORK 
"Pinal ine Ameri Lewis W. Douglas, AsaidanZ 
ey 1843- First Policy Issued » - » 1942- More than 900,000 Policyholders 
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progress but it is a great builder of 


public morale because of the feeling 


of security it furnishes individuals. 
® In war time, when all things are 


of the country. Even in peace times 
it not only helps finance the country's 
made uncertain, there is no greater 
asset in the country than the main- 
tenance of confidence by this feeling 
that the economic future of the 
family is safeguarded. No other 
becomes in war time a corner-stone 
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WHAT WE MAY EXPECT 
of the Fulure 


T A time like this, when the 
Ave seems to be literally falling 

part, when the whole continent 
of Europe lies under the heel of one 
dictator and all of Eastern Asia bids 
fair soon to be subject to the will of 
another, and when gloom, pessimism 
and almost despair is rampant in a 
large portion of the English speaking 
world, it is imperative, if we want to do 
clear thinking, to orient ourselves by 
trying to formulate and then pains- 
takingly re-examine our expectations 
for our own small part of the world. 

Today, we find the pattern of con- 
ditions affecting life insurance tremen- 
dously different from the pattern we 
had in mind a few years ago. Condi- 
tions affecting our business, partly 
brought about by the war and partly 
by political and social changes, have 
changed so rapidly that it seems im- 
possible to view the future with the 
same degree of assurance as we used 
to in the past. We are therefore dis- 
turbed. We are badly in need of a 
pattern of the future, in order that our 
confidence in ourselves and in our busi- 
ness may be restored. 

Is it possible to see, through the 
cloud of dust which has been raised by 
the exigencies of an all-out war, the 
pattern of conditions which will affect 
life insurance in the months and years 
to come. Now I want to warn you that 
I possess no occult powers. I am not a 
prophet nor am I a son of a prophet. 
Therefore I am not going to attempt to 
draw for you any blueprint of the 
future. Moreover, I am not very much 
enamored with the work of the so- 
called “Planners,” those individuals 
who are hectically busy drawing up 
plans for a new social order before the 
war is won and devising means of pre- 
venting a business depression after the 
war, before we know whether or not 
we are going to have such a depression. 

What I am going to endeav or to do, 
therefore, is merely to sketch in broad 
outlines the pattern of the economic 
and political conditions which are likely 
to exist after the war, under which you 
will have to sell life insurance in the 
years ahead. I shall be pleased also if 
I am able to give you some sound 
reasons why you should not be unduly 
despondent about the future but, on 
the contrary, should look forward to it 
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without dismay once this fearful ordeal 
of the war is over. 

It is reported that during the dark 
days of the late Civil War, the great 
New York banker, George F. Baker, 
reasoned that if the North was victori- 
ous, very large profits were to be made 
by those who then purchased the gov- 
ernment’s bonds because of the low 
prices at which they were then selling, 
whereas, he reasoned, that in case the 
South was victorious, his bank would 
almost certainly be ruined anyhow 
whether or not he bought the bonds. 
Thereupon he bought the bonds, the 
North won, and so the story goes, Mr. 
Baker showed the intelligence early in 
life which enabled him to become the 
accepted leader of American bankers 
for nearly half a century. 

In the conduct of your business, I 
have no doubt that very early you 
discovered that one of the important 
things which each of you had to do, if 
you were to think straight and make 
intelligent decisions, was to learn early 
to distinguish between things as you 
wished they might be and things as 
they were likely to turn out if current 
trends persisted. In other words, you 
had to learn to be a realist and stop 
wishful thinking. 

This means, I take it, among other 
things that you had to learn to find 
out what the right questions were be- 
fore you attempted to formulate the 
answers, and it seems to me that there 
are three fundamental questions that 
we have to answer before we can in- 
telligently examine what the future 
may hold for us or make any plans 
therefor. These questions can be 
phrased somewhat as follows: 

1. Are we or are we not going to 
win this war? 


Will the country be in such a 
permanent state of exhaustion after 
the war that it will be impossile for 
it to recover? 

3. Will the government controls 
now being so widely established over 
our economic life continue in _ the 
years ahead so that the free enter 
prise system, with the right of pri- 
vate ownership of property, will dis 
appear after the war? 

Now, there is no use at all for our 
purpose to discuss the first of these 
questions for unless the correct answer 
to it is in the affirmative, we will not be 
consulted about any plans for the 
future. The Axis Powers will tell us 
what we will have to do in the years 
ahead and we will have little to say 
about it. Likewise, unless the correct 
answer to the last two of these ques 
tions is in the negative, then the whole 
existing fabric of our business life, as 
we have known it in the past, is gone, 
and there is no use for us to perplex 
our minds about the problems of sell- 
ing life insurance in the future, for the 
whole scheme of values, both property 
and life, in the sense that we have 
known them in the past, will be gone 
If the state assumes the full responsi 
bility of looking after the individual, 
private life insurance is over and we 
might just as well adjourn now and go 
home and begin to look for a govern 
ment job. 

If, on the other hand, the answers to 
these questions are what I am certain 
that you and I want them to be, then 
we can draw some conclusions on the 
basis of the experience of the past 
years which seem to me will be sound 
Two of them, at least, I am certain of: 
(1) that ambition, enterprise, courage 
and efficiency will not go unrewarded 
in the years after the war any more 
than they did in the years preceding it, 
and (2) that the more efficiently con- 
ducted businesses will retain their 
leadership in their respective fields 
Fig trees will not bring forth thistles 
nor thistles figs any more after th's 
war than they did before. 
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circles, particularly in those circles that 
have been trying to undermine the 
capitalistic system for the last several 
years, to state that capitalism is 
through; that it has been a failure. 
That some sort of planned economy, 
social control, government ownership 
er whatnot must take its place after 
the war. 

At the outset, so that there may be 
no mistake about my position, I want 
to state that in my opinion no such 
change is going to take place. We are 
not at the end of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. We are only at its beginning. In 
the years to come, assuming we win 
this war—and we must not permit any 
other assumption to enter our minds 
for even one second—I predict that in 
the future we will enter into a wider 
and more expansive era of capitalism 
than the world has yet seen. 

You may ask—and properly—upon 
what do I base such an opinion. Is it 
mere wishful thinking, clutching after 
the past, which I, personally, found 
pleasant? I do not think so. 

Before the war was declared, the free 
enterprise system was pretty largely 
gone in every great nation of the world 
with the exception of the British Em- 
pire and the United States. Because of 
the impact of the war—and, rightly so 
—the free enterprise system and indi- 
vidual liberty have to be given up in 
these countries as well. So long as the 
conflict rages, therefore, governments 
are going to control increasingly more 
and more our daily activities. Business 
men will be told what they are to pro- 
duce, merchants what they can sell, 
housewives what they can buy, news- 
papers what they can print and even 
the women what they can purchase 
and wear. Does anyone imagine that 
the people are going to like this con- 
trol? That after we have experienced 
it for two or three years we will, of our 
own free will and accord, vote to per- 
petuate it indefinitely? 


The exigencies of the demands of 
war have brought about a government 
control throughout the world, in the 
space of a few years, which probably 
would not have been brought about 
through social pressure in decades of 
peace. It just simply does not stand to 
reason that even Germany—with all 
the German people’s willingness to be 
ordered around—after this war is over 
will not heave a great sigh of relief 
upon the removal of the iron restric- 
tions of Nazi tyranny. If it is reason- 
able to expect such a reaction in Ger- 
many, think how much more likely it 
is to occur in a nation that has enjoyed 
centuries of personal liberty such as 
have the English speaking peoples. 

Why is it that government controls 
have seemed so popular during the last 
decade with a large number of our 
people? Is it because the average 
American citizen has relinquished his 
old independent spirit for which he 
was justly famous around the world 
and at last likes to be ordered around 
and told what he is to do? I cannot 
believe it. Rather it seems to me that 
the increased demand for government 
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control over business which we have 
seen during the last several years has 
been due primarily to the fact that 
the controls were exercised over a 
small number of people, and sup- 
posedly in the interest and for the 
benefit of a much larger number of 
people. Farmers and laborers simply 
voted for increased controls because 
they felt that they were the direct 
beneficiaries of such controls. Even 
then many farmers resisted these con- 
trols in spite of the fact that they 
were given government checks if they 
complied with them. Likewise, labor 
leaders have always objected strenu- 
ously even to the consideration of the 
advisability of the government super- 
vising union activities. It is no exag- 


geration at all to say that no American, 
whatever his station in life may be, 
wants the government to exercise any 
control except the minimum over his 
own activities. 

Is it not likely, therefore, that as 
government controls expand, as they 
are certain to do if the war continues, 
so that they impinge increasingly upon 
the activities of both farmers and 
laborers and not in the interest of 
those groups but in order to expedite 
the war effort, that the farmers and the 
laborers will then continue to demand 
a further expansion of such controls? 
Again, I cannot believe it. 

I hazard a guess that when the war 
is over, we will have enjoyed the 

Continued on page 129 
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A Successful Agency 
Plan Since 1896 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes 
of this special agency plan, commonly referred to as 


Nylic, are: 


to encourage men and women of ability and 
integrity to engage in selling life insurance 


as a life career; 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity 
to qualify under the rules of Nylic for a 
monthly income, in addition to current 
in the third and 


subsequent years of an agent’s membership 


commissions, payable 


in Nylic up to and including the twentieth 


year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the 
right to receive a monthly income for life 
after qualifying for 20 consecutive years 


under the rules of Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent 
agents and thereby to provide policyholders 


with greater continuity of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined 
by the volume, incidence and persistency of his business 
in accordance with the terms of his Nylic agreement. 


An annual minimum volume must be produced. 


FOR AGENTS 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an avent's 
first 20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per 
$1,000 of insurance on which the Nylic monthly income 
is based, is increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years and 
15 years of continuous Nylic membership. After 
qualifying for 20 consecutive years, the agent becomes 


a Senior Nylic and receives a monthly life income. 


Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent's 
membership in Nylic and qualification for Nylic pay. 
ments are subject to his continuing in good standing 
under his agency contract with the Company, and his 
compliance with the rules and regulations of the 
Company. However, after he becomes a Senior Nylic 
he will receive regular monthly income checks for life, 
whether he has an agency contract with the Company 
or not, provided only that he does not enter the service 
of another life insurance company. Most Senior Nylics 
do have an agency contract with the Company and 
continue to write a substantial new business, thus 
increasing their incomes by first and renewal com- 


missions on such business. 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics 
and the present average Senior Nylic income check is 
nearly $100 per month. The average age when agents 
become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


With this special agency plan which promotes and 
rewards long continuity of service, New York Life 
agents have a unique incentive to render the best 


possible service to their clients. 


The experience of the Company with Nylic since 
1896 shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent 


and Company, the policyholder and beneficiary. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 
“Nylic for Agents.”” For complete information about the Nylic agreement now being made with 
newly appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ‘“‘Nylic No. 3.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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What May We Expect—Continued 


dubious benefits of government con- 
trols to such an extent that there will 
be little or no demand on the part of 
any large group for their expansion or 
continuance after the conflict is over. 

Assuming, therefore, that one result 
of the war is to expose the fallacy of 
the Totalitarian method of organizing 
society and that a rebirth of freedom 
is again to take place, let us consider 
the changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the last few years in the matter of 
communications alone, which will aid 
such a rebirth of freedom. We know 
now that the airplane has changed the 
method of warfare. Is it not fairly 
obvious that it is going to revolutionize 
transportation in the years after the 
war? 

Consider for a moment the signifi- 
cance of the radio and how the incom- 
parable small band of soldiers, sailors 
and marines surrounded in their embat- 
tled fortress of Bataan and Corregidor 
were still able, as long as they could 
hold out, to communicate every day 
with the President of the United States. 
At last the world is one unit. When it 
goes to bed at night it knows exactly 
what the rest of the world has done 
during the day. This is the first time 
this has occurred in the world’s history. 

Consider again for a moment the 
possibilities of turning the thousands of 
flying fortresses and instruments of 
death and destruction into instruments 
of peace and transportation of goods 
and people. A revolution in the field of 
transportation and communication is in 
the making and may well prove as 
momentous as the introduction of 
steam power a couple of hundred years 
ago. 

I do not fear a sudden depression 
immediately at the close of hostilities. 
In the first place, we must remember 
that it is not likely that our war ex- 
penditures will be immediately stopped 
after the actual fighting ceases. Nor 
will our soldiers all be immediately 
discharged. War expenditures are 
much more likely to taper off gradually 
after this war than they did after the 
last one. Is it not obvious that when 
the war is over, a large proportion of 
the world is going to be impoverished, 
accumulated stocks of consumer goods, 
both here and abroad, will be almost 
negligible—in fact, there will be an 
insatiable demand for all kinds of 
goods throughout Europe and a large 
part of Asia with actual famine threat- 
ening a large part of the world. What 
nation is likely to be in the best 
position to meet this enormous demand 
for goods? -Is it not likely to be our 
ow n? 

We are going to have the factory 
space, the man power, the industrial 
technique and the business leadership 
to produce a volume of peace time 
goods larger than we have ever pro- 
duced in the past. Frankly, I wish the 
Government Planning Boards and their 
economic experts would quit giving 
out press releases and toying with the 
idea of how many additional billions 
the government will have to spend in 
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Never Forget 


Both of these sisters have had the experience of losing 


their husbands through death. 


But they still have a constant reminder of the profound 
love of the men they married long ago. 


A check comes to each of them every month—benefits 
of life insurance provided by a thoughtful husband. 


Urge your prospect to arrange for a similar safeguard 


for his dependents. 
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order to make the transition from a 
war to a peace time economy without 
causing unemployment. When the for- 
tunate time comes that this transition 
is to be made, if some responsible 
spokesman from the government will 
only state that it is the purpose of 
government to release the war time 
controls over business as fast as it can 
do so and that private business need 
fear no additional meddling with its 
business except that necessary to in- 
sure competition, and if the Treasury 
will further supplement such a state- 
ment the first time it comes to revise 
the tax structure by lifting some of the 


burdens which now press down so 
heavily upon business profits, it will 
not be long before the business leader- 
ship of, the country, on its own initi- 
ative, will take the necessary steps to 
bring about a rapid transition from a 
war to a peace time economy. 

I think it is much more likely that we 
will have a boom immediately after the 
war with scarce commodities and ris- 
ing prices than a depression with de- 
clining prices. After all, this is what 
happened for a year and a half after 
the close of the last war and then, after 
a short but sharp recession during 1920 

Continued on page 144 
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NEW FEDERAL TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


N AGREEMENT has finally been reached be- 

tween the management of life insurance compa- 

nies and the United States Treasury Department, 
as to new Federal taxes that are to be levied upon life 
insurance companies. This matter has been under de- 
bate for about a year and a half and presented great 
difficulties in solution. 

The plan adopted is an extremely ingenious one and is 
based on a proposal first made by President McAndless 
of the Lincoln National. It will be remembered that the 
original Treasury proposal was for an income tax de- 
signed so far as possible to parallel the income taxes 
levied on corporations now. These are extremely stiff, 
but at least relate only to profits. The difficulty in the case 
of the life insurance companies lies in trying to determine 
a basis upon which “profits” could be determined. Life 
companies handle and hold vast sums of money, but they 
act chiefly as trustees, and neither the money nor the earn- 
ings thereon belong to them in any real sense. Neither, of 
course, do they represent profits in the usual sense of 
the word. Yet of course it is also true that these com- 
panies—certainly the stock companies—do operate at 
real profit, or they would soon not operate at all. The 
Treasury proposal was to figure the reserve interest 
deduction (this is the principal deduction and the con- 
trolling one) on the basis of 314% and the company’s 
actual valuation assumption, the weight being given as 
65% to the 3%4%, and 35% to the company’s actual 
valuation rate. In this way a hybrid deduction was 
aimed at, that would give some attention to a standard, 
and some also to the individual company’s valuation 
problem. However, it was subject to considerable op- 
position from life company managements, because of 
the fact that in individual cases it produced rather as- 
tonishing and impossible results. This is probably true 
for any income tax that could be made sufficiently 
standard to become law, and with income tax rates 
rapidly rising to the confiscatory point, a slight mathe- 
matical inconsistency, which indicated a company had 
net profits when actually it had none, would be a most 
serious thing. For these reasons some companies pre- 
ferred a premium tax, which is a flat tax and can be 
easily computed, but it is in no sense an income tax, 
and was very dangerous for this reason. A company 


that is insolvent would have the cash to pay a premium 
tax, although actually it would be paid out of trust 
funds and not earnings. However, there seemed to be 
little way to bring the two ideas into agreement, until 
the basis actually adopted was evolved. 

This in simple terms is the separation of the taxes 
into two types of calculation. The first involves the 
Treasury’s own proposal, levied upon all the life com- 
panies 2s a group, and the total taxes so payable thus 
ascertained. Individual fluctuations are thus eliminated, 
This total is then divided amongst the companies on an 
entirely different basis—approximately that of net in- 
vestment income. Actually the matter isn’t quite as 
simple as this, because the factor producing the total tax 
has to be figured on the previous year’s statement, so as 
not to slow down the process, and the tax has to be cal- 
culated between the normal tax and the sur-tax as used 
by the Treasury Department. That is the fundamental 
idea, however, and under the circumstances it seems to 
be a happy solution of a vexing problem. 

It is unfortunate of course that the life companies 
must be subject to another tax. They are already sub- 
ject to heavy taxes in each state, these being chiefly 
premium taxes levied by the different states at varying 
rates, and real estate taxes which also go to the local 
authorities. The Federal Government did have an in- 
come tax, but it was so computed that it did not amount 
to anything in the case of most companies. With the 
adoption of the Social Security Act, life companies of 
course fell under its provisions and began to pay sub- 
stantial sums in direct Federal taxation, on top of these 
other taxes. The present income tax is another one in 
addition, and in the last analysis all taxes are paid by 
the policyholders. 

We refrained from giving publicity to this matter 
deliberately, while it was under negotiation. There is 
nothing favorable in another and heavy tax load being 
added to the life policyholder, who has already paid 
enormous indirect taxes through the fall of the interest 
rate. The best that can be said about the matter is that 
the basis upon which it has been worked out is an intelli- 
gent one and indicates that life insurance management 
is still doing the best it can for its policyholders. 


A.D.B. 


Nationa Eourry Lire Insurance Co. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, 


ARhANSAS 
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Gacts WITHOUT FFumlbling 


BEST’S A.&H. BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Accident and health policies are net puzzles of complicated clauses and highly 
technical wording when you use BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE! The GUIDE 
strips away the confusing phrasing . . . gives. you a clear, comprehensive view 
of the entire business . . . shows, instantly, the leading contracts of all the 
important companies and the complete financial status, operating data and 
Best's policyholders’ rating of those companies! 


Here are the fundamentals of the accident and health business—that everyone 
can understand! Whether you are an old-timer or a novice in this highly 
profitable line, you can instantly grasp the GUIDE'S chart analysis and—so can 
your prospects! Use the coupon—order your GUIDE today! 


CONTENTS OF THE GUIDE: 


1. 400 leading a. and h. policies of over 100 
companies—a complete chart analysis. 
ALL WAR CLAUSES SHOWN. 


Over 50 hospitalization policies—a com- 
plete chart analysis. 


Financial and operating data for over 165 
companies. 


States in which they are licensed. 


Best’s general policyholders’ rating. 


PRICE—$2.50 


counts. 


(plus postage)—Quantity dis- 


BEST'S © 
\ = 


Mail at once 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. .- 


copies of BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Check is attached (or bill me) for $ 
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BRITISH CLAIM PAYMENTS 


DECLINE 2%, 


British life insurance death benefits paid during 194] 
were smaller than in the previous year, in spite of war 
deaths and increased accidents, it is reported by the In. 
stitute of Life Insurance, based on tabulation of the 
statements of companies doing more than 60% of the 
British business. 

Total death benefits paid in 1941 were 2.1% less than 
in 1940. They were still somewhat above pre-war totals, 
being 10% greater than in 1939 and 18.2% above 1938 

“The death rate in Great Britain fell last year and 
the improvement is reported to have continued during 
the first quarter of this year,’ Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute, said. ‘“‘This is credited by British 
leaders to three things: the great will to win, the con- 
certed drive to keep ht; and the high degree of coopera- 
tion by everyone in every field, from rationing to the 
spreading of health services.” 

During the past year, British life insurance companies 
continued to buy heavily in British government bonds, 
some of the companies now having as much as 33% to 
44% of their total assets invested in government bonds. 
This has caused a further decrease in the earning rate of 
the companies, although the decrease during 1941 was 
smaller than many had anticipated in view of the heavy 
additions of low interest government bonds. 

The average rate of net interest earned by the British 
companies in 1941 was 3.50%, compared with 3.66% 
in 1940; 3.82% in 1939; and 4.07% in 1938. Today's 
rate represents a decrease of approximately one-half 
of one percent from the pre-war net rate, in the face of 
the violent dislocations of finance by the war. 

Surrender values withdrawn by policyholders for 
emergency needs showed a sharp decrease in 1941, 
reaching a figure less than half that of 1938. The de- 
crease last year was 38% and the 1941 total is 56% 
below that for 1938. 

The total of death benefits, maturities and ‘surrender 
values were down 7.5% from 1940 and 4.8% from 1939, 
due to the drop in death claims and policy surrenders, 
but they were 11.2% above 1938, British life insurance 
showing a greater flow of benefits today after two and 
one-half years of war than in the pre-war period. 

Total life insurance funds increased about 3% in 
1941. Total premium income increased 2.1%, compared 
with an increase of 1.2% in the previous year. The 1941 
premium income was 4.7% above the 1938 total. 

There has been a continued heavy drain on personnel 
into the armed forces, most companies now reporting 
that more than 60% of their personnel has been called 
up. One company has over 4,000 of its employees in 
the services. Another reports that during 1941 an addi- 
tional 20% were called up. The British companies are 
now facing a loss of women employees as well as men, 
the call into various services having taken many women 
during the past year. 

“Over all, British life insurance enjoyed an extraordi- 
narily good year and gave another year’s evidence of 
the manner in which this fundamental institution of De- 


mocracy withstands the shock of war,” Mr. Johnson 
said. 
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ARMY HEALTHY 


The high quality of Army medical supervision, the 
great care in the selection of men for the Army, and 
the freedom from epidemic diseases this past winter, all 
have contributed to bring about an exceptionally low 
sickness rate and a record-breaking low mortality from 
disease among the men in our armed services. In dis- 
cussing these facts, the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company point out that the death rate 
among our Army personnel located in the United States 
is well below that for men of the same ages in the 
general population in spite of the many hazards of 
life in the army. For the year 1941, the death rate from 
disease among the men in our Army in training was 
little more than half that for 1940, which itself estab- 
lished a record, and was only about 40 per cent of the 
five-year average from 1936 to 1940. Mainly on account 
of the absence of any serious epidemic last winter, the 
illness rate, as well as the death rate, among the troops 
was far lower than the preceding year. In fact, it was 
just about half. 


The good health record of our Army today has been 
achieved in the face of very real difficulties, such as are 
not ordinarily encountered in our small peace-time 
Army. Particularly important is the fact that some of 
the new men, more particularly those from the rural 
areas, are for the first time exposed to certain common 
germs and viruses, such as those which cause the prin- 
cipal infectious diseases of childhood, though adults not 
previously rendered immune are quite subject to them. 
Nevertheless, measles, scarlet fever, mumps, and cere- 
brospinal meningitis, all of which caused high rates of 
disability and death in our Army in the First World 
War, are much less frequent in today’s army, and the 
mortality from them is negligible. As for cerebrospinal 
meningitis, thanks to the sulfa drugs deaths from this 
disease are rare, whereas in the First World War one 
third of the men becoming ill from this disease suc- 
cumbed to it, and the number who became ill with it 
was much greater than today. 


Probably the least satisfactory item in the health rec- 
ord of our Army are the venereal diseases, although 
here also the record is better than in the First World 
War. Current rates continue to be somewhat higher 
than in previous years. Some improvement has occurred 
quite recently, and it is hoped that this trend will con- 
tinue. The civil authorities have a great responsibility 
in controlling venereal diseases near military establish- 
ments. 


The death rate from accidental injuries also has 
tended to fall below the average of recent years. Never- 
theless, injuries are responsible for a majority of the 
deaths in the Army even in peace time, and it must be 
remembered that many of the new men are engaged in 
unaccustomed activities more hazardous and far more 
strenuous than those to which they were accustomed in 
civilian life. 
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THIS MAN 


He is a natural 
“producer”... 


He is making a good income 
now, but would like to be 
earning more... 


He is ready to assume 
greater responsibilities, and 
has the capacity to make 
good on those responsibili- 
ties... 


If you are this man, Amer- 


ican Mutual Life may have 


a real opportunity for you. 


Write for further informa- 


tion. 


Yeas ican Mutual) lif 
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The American “Bill of Rights” 


The first 10 Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 


* 


AMENDMENT 1 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
‘the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances, 

AMENDMENT 2 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a Free State, the right 

of the people to keep and bear Arms shall not be infringed. 
AMENDMENT 3 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the consent 

of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 
AMENDMENT 4 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

AMENDMENT § 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service in time of War or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb, nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

AMENDMENT 6 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the Assistance of Counsel for his defense. 

AMENDMENT 7 


In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise 
reexamined ini any Court of the United States, than according to the rules of common 
law. 

AMENDMENT 8 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 

usual punishments inflicted. 


AMENDMENT 9 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


AMENDMENT 10 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
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INVESTIGATES OPINIONS 


The Penn Mutual Life has made an enlightening re- 

search in discovering the direction of present-day life 
insurance preferences among the company’s policy- 
holders. The information is available as a result of 
direct mail to the more than 400,000 policyholders of 
the company, the medium being a service months’ poll- 
ing made through a letter from Vice President Eric G. 
Johnson, who is in charge of agency affairs. 
‘ Ten informative questions were listed which the 
policyholder might like to ask about his own present 
life insurance coverage, indicating inquiries by check- 
ing any one or several. 

Then were listed the names and characters of ten 
booklets on specialized life insurance subjects, again 
with spaces for checking requests. One other space 
invited suggestions for improved service, and there was 
an opportunity for informing of any change of address. 

The question about retirement value, “If you are 
interested in knowing the pension power of your present 
life insurance, check below,” brought in 3,260 question- 
naires so checked and was the most popular. 

The offer, ‘Let us tell you how much income your in- 
surance will produce,” brought 2,624 inquiries. 

The third in order of popularity invited inquiries 
about the insured’s Social Security coverage—2,386 
inquiries came back. 

The fourth interest was about how to repay policy 
loans, and in what amounts—2,045 wanted to know. 

The next highest in popularity had to do with econ- 
omy in method of premium payments—the annual or 
semi-annual methods in preference to quarterly pay- 
ments—1,178 were interested. 

The fifth most popular interest was to have a record 
prepared showing programming  information—893 
asked for it. 

To glance at the bottom of the listings, the question 
that interested the fewest number of policyholders (156) 
asked if the insured had policy assignments which should 
be cancelled. Obviously this would interest few policy- 
holders, since few of them have assignments. 

The other questions asked if the insured would like 
suggestions for naming more than one beneficiary (856 
would) ; if he wished to know the advantages of con- 
verting term insurance to permanent insurance—536 
did wish, 

When free booklets on life insurance were offered, 
with choice of eight subjects, 3,218 asked for a budget 
booklet for family finances. 

Second choice was a booklet of government statistics 
about the cost of going to college—2,107 requests were 
made. 

Third choice was for printed matter about retirement 
income plans—1,024—and fourth choice was for junior 
insurance for boys and girls—8A2. 

Other booklet offers accepted, in the order of popu- 
larity :—insurance for women, 736; continuous monthly 
income plan, 724; insurance for young men, 569; mort- 
gave cancellation insurance, 456. 

This study clearly indicates,” says Eric G. Johnson, 


“that many are primarily interested in the pension power 


of their own life insurance at retirement time. And it 
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indicates secondly a strong interest in the propér af- 
rangement income-wise of the life insurance proceeds 
for beneficiaries. Is it possible that we in the life insur- 
ance business discount the faith folks have in the future 
even in these war-torn times? 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


According to the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, sales of Ordinary insurance, as. estimated for the 
entire United States, were 76% of May a year ago, 
with the year to date still ahead 9% on the comparable 
basis because of the very high showing of January. 
Ratios to the Bureau’s index of sales (from 1937 to 
1941 as the base period) May is off 20% and the year 
to date ahead 8%. 

Actually May sales on a comparable basis are off 
approximately the same as April, so it would appear to 
be possible that the decline which naturally set in after 
the phenomenal January sales, may now have ended, 
Considerable reaction from the January level would be 
normal, inasmuch as these sales were due to temporary 
war conditions. 

According to the Life Presidents Association report- 
ing on the paid-for issued basis only, industrial insur- 
ance for May shows an increase of 6.6%, and for the 
first five months of the year, 6.1%. Group, on the other 
hand, is ahead 87.7% for May and ahead 87.8% for the 
first five months. 


Castles-in- 
Air 


Men still will dream. Come Waterloo, come 
Bunker Hill, come Bataan, come Armageddon, 
men still will dream. 


And life insurance still offers the surest means 
of making man's financial dreams come true. 
With castles-in-air crashing all about, men need 
to be reassured of the still-effective magic of 
life insurance. 





DIVIDENDS CUT BY INTEREST 


Due to the continued decline in interest rates, divi- 
dend payments to life insurance policyholders dropped 
$35,944,000 in 1941, the Institute of Life Insurance 
has reported. 


REFUNDS TO HOLDERS 


“Life insurance dividends to policyholders are not 
dividends in the usual sense of the word, but are refunds 
to holders of participating policies of the amount of 
the premium not required for present and future benefit 
payments and for operating expenses,’’ Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute, stated. “The premium 
is originally estimated on the basis of three major cost 
factors: claim payments, operating expenses and the 
earnings on policy reserves. An additional allowance is 
made for possible contingencies after the actual amount 
of these estimated cost factors is known, the excess 
left over is returned to the policyholders as a dividend. 

“Reduced mortality and economy in operating ex- 
penses have enabled the companies to offset in part the 
steadily declining interest return on investments, but 
not ali, and therefore dividend reductions have been 
made necessary.” 


REDUCE POLICY PAYMENTS 


Dividend payments to policyholders last year 





















RELATIONS 


Public relations is an oft-used 
phrase today. ATLAS' relations 
with the public and its agents have 
always been most satisfactory. 
With a record of fair and liberal 
treatment, ATLAS long ago im- 
planted faith and confidence in 
all its agents—now and for the 
future. : 
Excellent territory available in > 
Arkansas, California, Kansas, Mis- = 
souri, Oklahoma, Oregon and = 
Texas. Write to— 






hy, ;, of — 
Insurance 47 Company 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





amounted to $432,000,000, compared with $468.1 4,000 
in 1940. 

Fifty per cent of the dividends paid to policy). |ders 
last year, or $216,500,000, was used to reduce pre:nium 
payments, according to an analysis by the Institute of 
the use to which premiums are put. 

An additional $74,900,000, or 17% was taken in cash 
by the policyholders or used to reduce policy loans 

A total of $64,000,000 or 15% was used to purchase 
paid-up additions to the policies and $800,000 was used 


to shorten the premium paying period of existing poli- 
cies, 


82% PUT TO IMMEDIATE USE 


Policyholders left an aggregate of $76,000,000 of 
their dividends with their companies, to accumulate at 
interest. Of the total dividend payments 82% were put 
to direct, immediate use by the policyholders, while 18% 
stands as an emergency “cushion” for the future for 
those policyholders. 


CONN. SAVINGS BANKS REPORT 


For the first five months that Savings Bank Life In- 
surance has been available to the residents of Connecti- 
cut through the seventeen mutual savings banks now in 
the system $812,300 of life insurance has been applied 
for in Connecticut. Of this total the seven issuing banks 
have issued $603,100 which is the amount that is now 
in force. A check-up of the applications show that 82% 
of the applications to date are for a thousand of life 
insurance or less. The records also indicate that 76% 
of the applicants held a thousand or less of previous in- 
surance at the time they applied for Savings Bank Life 
Insurance and of this amount 46% had no previous life 
insurance of any kind. Approximately 63% of the ap- 
plicants to date have been from persons in the so-called 
low income group. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
JULY 


13-24—American Life Convention Life Officers Investment 
Seminar Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


AUGUST 
24-26 —American Bar Association, Insurance Section— 


annual meeting—to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
31-Sept. 2—International Association of Insurance Council— 


annual meeting—to be held at Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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How to plan your life insurance 








to help the war effort... 


ee. and make the peace bring a better life 


Today each of us must practice thrift and strictest self-denial in order to pay for the 
war, and to make sure that when peace comes it will bring a better life and a stronger 
nation. 


Even life insurance must be viewed differently in wartime. If you now have enough 
life insurance to keep your family on its feet in case of your death, buy War Bonds 
with the money you would normally invest in additional insurance. If, however, 
your death would make your family dependent, it is your duty to them and to your 
nation to do what you can to protect them through life insurance. But... 


Buy that insurance differently today. Of course, the policy you buy should still fit 
your needs, and by no means should you disturb your present insurance. But instead 
of the so-called “‘investment”’ policies with high cash accumulations, we recommend 
that in increasing your present insurance, you buy low-premium policies with smaller 
accumulations, providing life-long low-cost protection against death. 


There will be a difference in premium cost. Put that difference into War Bonds. 


And when peace comes. . . 


If you now manage your income to buy a maximum of War Bonds, and to protect 
your dependents against your death through life insurance, when peace comes your 
family may well be in the strongest position it has ever been. You will have a backlog 
of savings, and an umbrella. of protection. Multiply your family by millions, and 
you have a strong America, an America with billions in individual savings, and bil- 
lions in life insurance protection. You have a nation with a majority of its families 
financially strong and self-reliant, a nation protected against post-war depression 
and shock, and ready to move forward powerfully in the better days to come. 


In your own life insurance planning, turn to your NWNL agent. He has an extra in- 
centive to give you sound, unbiased counsel; he is paid primarily not for his new sales, 
but for the quality of his service to policyholders, as demonstrated by their persistence 
in keeping in force the insurance he has sold them. 


Northwestern ‘Vattoral Life 


Insurance Company of Minneapolis 


O. J. Arnold President 
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ILLINOIS MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS—i941 FIGURES } 


Showing the Condition (Preliminary) as of December 31, 1941. 


Name of Association and Location 
— Mutual Benefit Association, Edwards- 


Carbondale Benefit ‘Association, Carbondale ... 

Centralia Mutual Benefit Association, Centralia 

Champaign County Mutual Relief Association, 
Champaign 

Chicago Lithuanian Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, Chicago ....... Panesbewecstantrtheteedss 


Citizens pootand Relief Assn. of Clay County, 
Louisvill 

Covenant ‘Mutual Benefit 
renceville 

Crucifix of Ciminna, Chica 

oo ae Mutual Bene t Association, Me- 
rop 

Great | Uuited Mutual Benefit Association, Cen- 
ra 


Association, 


< pumteemertenenesmre "Chaim: 
7S County Mutual Benefit 
Jonneon” County 
smabte ero Mutual Relief Association, 


Mutual Relief Association, 


Anna .... 


Marion County Mutual Relief Assn. No. 2, Salem 
Peoples Relief Association, Taylorsville 
gro apa Mutual Relief Association, Pinck- 
neyv 
Pontiac Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago.. 
oe County Mutual Relief ‘Association, 
ester 


Societa’ Alleanza Riciglianese, Chicag 

Sullivan Mutual Relief Association, Suliivan ae 

Universal Benefit Association, Centralia 

Wabash Mutual Relief Association, Mt. 

Wabash Valley Mutual Benefit 
Lawrenceville 


Carmel 
Association, 


: To hat er dollar. 


Total 
Income 


100, 970 
21,312 


15,536 


29,247 


21,150 
14,668 


20,125 
179,673 
24,474 
19,106 


11,694 
779,346 


of all Mutual Benefit Associations 
compiled from Annual Statements as submitted to the Department of Insurance 


o—— Disbursements————, 


Benefits 


16,502 
10,240 


18,100 
150,668 
21,800 
14,700 
11,654 


12,000 
10,450 


26,182 
35,081 


7,000 
3,150 


71,690 


7,000 
* 764 


899 
33 764 


Disburse- 


Expense 


$948 
1,814 
61,816 
3,749 


629 


3,589 


5,501 
1,186 


1,835 
28,069 
1,531 
4,096 
1,357 


1,035 
1,875 


4,570 
15,975 
374 
3,170 


$160,346 


Total 
ments 
$8,108 
10,286 
92,055 
21,149 
13,449 
29,989 
22,093 
11,426 
19,935 
178,737 
23,331 
18,796 
13,011 


13,035 
12,325 


30,752 
51,056 


7,374 
6,320 


76,245 


38. AT 
12,074 
744,689 


Admitted 
Assets 


$2,695 
1,428 
39,935 
6,558 


13,888 


8,159 


10,174 
25,958 


6,824 
23,784 
3,354 
9,866 
618 

2 922 
4, 572 
6,161 
27,349 
1,793 
3,382 
15,697 


32,391 
4,016 
2,395 
8,636 


4,640 


; $267,209 


Claims Un- 


said or 
esisted 


ILLINOIS BURIAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES—1941 FIGURES } 


Showing the Condition (Preliminary) as of December 31, 


1941, 


compiled from Annual Statements as submitted to the Department of Insurance 


Name of Association and Location 


Acme Burial Association, Springfield 

American Family Protection, Ine. mY —- eee 
American Ladies Burial Society, Chica 

Banner of Laudany Burial Society, Ch cago cae 
Bell Insurance Association, Chicago 


‘Bloomington Peoples Burial Insurance Society, 
Bloomington 

eeneeeeee Russian Burial Aid Society, Chicago 

Centennial Insurance Association, Chicago .... 
Seewesits Burial Association of Chicago, 

cago 

Crescent Burial Insurance Society, Charleston. . 

Dearborn Insurance Association, Chicago 

Dependable Insurance Association, Chicago ... 

Diamond Burial Society, Centralia 

~ Domestic Burial Insurance Society, Chicago . 

Dundee Home Protective Burial Society, West 


Dundee Ladies Home Protective Burial Society, 
West Dundee 

First American Russian oe 
Sisterhood Burial Society, Chica 

—— Hungarian Ladies Benefit Society, Chi- 


and 


Harvard Burial Insurance Society, Rankin ... 


138 


Total 


Income 


11,534 


10,344 
5,979 
5,213 


12,947 
2,045 


-Disbursements— 


Benefits 


$23,334 
1,236 
1,400 
800 


935 


33 
SS 


b= D> ho ee 


Disburse- 


Expense 


$36,061 
8,607 


6,019 
18,675 
6,100 
30,473 
7,045 
47 
5,598 


913 


722 
a 


$59,396 
9, 


Total 


ments 


7 
ry 354 
1,370 
6,345 


1,406 
2,551 
7,764 


25,642 
10,439 
49,289 
8,045 
47 
6,120 


12,413 


8,967 
1,997 
787 


Admitted 
Assets 


$10,555 


2,195 


3,181 
28,639 
29,762 


5,088 
1,292 


Claims Un 
— or 
esisted 


Total 


Total 
Lia- 
bilities 


Benefits 
in Force 
$664,000 
596,900 
14,415,235 
1,125,650 
1,088,600 


2,061,850 


807,920 
810,800 


932,600 
4,729,700 
956,900 
1,019,300 
159,800 


339,700 
357,050 


1,683,043 
4,832,200 


328, ROS 


37 72,700 


3,035,100 


1,326.235 
440,000 
$43,722,687 


of all Burial Insurance Societies 


Total Total 
Lia Benefits 
bilities in Force 


$1,314,187 
697,251 
63,200 
37,400 
228,950 


*% = 
5 


66,300 


048,921 
113,800 
176,120 
255,303 


267,500 


545,000 


155,000 
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ILLINOIS BURIAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES—1941 FIGURES—Continued 


—Disbursements————, 
Total Claims Un Total Total 
. : Total Jisburse- Admitted paid or Lia Benefits 
Name of Association and Location Income Benefits Expense ments Assets Resisted bilities in Force 


Hercegovian Croatian Burial 

Anthony, South Chicago : 1,801 Alas 643 643 3,865 Not available 
Inland Insurance Union, Greenville 10,400 5,424 5,189 10,613 5,835 } d 304,284 
Interment Insurance Association, Chicago 13,905 2.282 9,347 11,630 { 02 ,22 396,820 


Total 
senefits 
n Force 


Jackson Funeral System Association, Chicago . 213,417 58°330 143,185 201,515 51 29% 67 4,042,125 
5664.00 Jefferson County Burial Association, Mt. Vernon 10,394 9,000 1,349 10,349 h H 194,560 


59 

56,200 Keystone Burial Insurance Society, Rockford . 52,965 11,920 22,846 34,766 5,68 9,297 eae 
415,235 Lincoln Funeral System Association, Chicago . 24,313 8,685 14,906 23,8 Ae ‘ 741 210,221 
125.65 Majestic Burial Insurance Society, Chicago ... 8.197 3.923 5.218 ‘ ‘ 285126 
120,650 Metropolitan Funeral System Association, Chi- . 

088, 600 cago 716,976 148,814 476,328 525,145 687,099 5,7 46,500 2,297,125 
088, 60 373 37! 1,780 94 23,390 


Peerless Insurance Association, Chicago 45s 12,403 30,911 43,31% 25,6 2,775 3,2 ,324,314 
061,850 Peoples Burial Association, Chicago 7,705 1,450 5,681 A 1,795 35 5: 265,16 
on Pure Protection Insurance Association, Chicago 03% 37,807 74,668 2,47; 51,983 5,602 3,323,873 
g 1920 Quietdale Northern’ Insurance’ Association, 
810,800 Waukegan a r 2,053 13,042 5,096 3 97 311,174 
989.600 28 62 16,980 11,791 28,7 92,933 beens 372 3,215,550 


anim St. Joseph Benevolent Assn. of Montemaggiore 
729,700 telsito, Chicago =a 5 2,800 f 8,066 36,247 ome ee 296,700 
956 Slovenian Women’s Union of America, Joliet .. 37,407 8.501 1 28,101 115,812 3h : 231,100 
956,900 Standard Burial Insurance Association, Chicago 76 3,208 11,142 3,018 375,455 
019,300 Stellar Insurance Association, Mt. Vernon .... 3, 1,100 3,629 1,058 133.067 
wavy Stephenson County Burial Association, Free 
150,800 sana + 078 1,080 f 1,129 51,650 
es Triangle Burial Insurance Society, Sullivan : 2 29) 5,521 36 A J 110,700 
339,700 Twentieth Century Insurance Association, 
357,050 Joliet cee 12 
683.042 United Burial Association, Rockford nom 21,996 1,43) 
yy Valley States Protective Association, Jackson 
= atl ville ! 1,798 491 1,460 1,951 ,092 76,625 
White Eagle Polish Cavalry Burial Ins. Assn., 
Cicero 6.045 5,400 1,287 6,687 5,885 3 274,800 
2,010 705 1,380 2,085 05 Not available 


5 42% 2.550 7 wietionmcatd 133.0%0 
Ss (75 20,190 3,42 a 3,286 452,645 


328,808 
372,700 


035,100 Total cecccceceseceee $1,631,467 $432,569 $1,018,354 $1,450,924 $1,309,535 $40,146 $111,374 $38,141,248 
t To lower dollar, 


440,000 


722,687 


Total 
pnefits 
Force 


66,300 
00,050 
99,703 
4,765 
38,080 


°| | EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


67,500 


HOME OFFICE ¢ DES MOINES 
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A.l.A. 
MEETING REVIEWED 


Development of the practice of pay- 
ing death claims immediately upon 
presentation of proof of death was 
traced by M. E. Davis, associate actu- 
ary of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
in a paper before the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries meeting June 4 & 5, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Pioneer companies paid claims only 
after a waiting period which ranged 
upward to a year, according to Mr. 
Davis, and the Massachusetts valua- 
tion law in 1858, which led to the in- 


stitution of net premium valuation in 
this country, set up the assumption that 


premiums were payable annually at 
the beginning of the policy year, and 
that death claims were payable at the 
end of the policy year of death. 
Papers were presented at the meet- 
ing also by John Boyer, Prudential In- 
surance Co. on “A Method of Finding 
Joint Life Values”; Charles A. Spoerl, 
assistant treasurer, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co. on “Solving Equations in the 
Machine Age”; Miss Annie Mary Lyle, 
Prudential Insurance Co. on “A Dis- 
cussion of the Electrocardiographic 
Codes 
Form of the 
and Wilmer A. 


and Some Observations on the 
Rating Classification”; 
actuary, 


Jenkins, 





health insurance 
company. 


years. 


Executive offices: 


H. R. KENDALL 
Chairman 











THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL re- 
cently observed its thirtieth anniversary. 
Three decades of service to the insuring 
public in the field of life, accident and 
is the record of this 
Home office workers and field 
representatives alike are imbued with the 
spirit of service, and every member of 
the Washington National organization is 
determined to do an even better job of 


serving the public during the next thirty 


More than $200,000,000.00 paid to policyowners 
and beneficiaries. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago 


Evanston, Illinois 


AMEY 


media! Vice-President 
and Secretary 


> R. KENDALL 
President 









Teachers Insurance and Annui'y As. 
sociation of America, on “An Approxj- 
mate Method for Valuing Inst:lment 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuities” 

A large part of the discussion was 
“off the record” on taxes and war sub. 
jects. Officers were re-elected for the 
next year. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


EXAMS 
Approximately twelve hundred and 
fifty underwriters took part in the 
sixteenth series of Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) examinations 
which were held from the 11th to the 
13th of June at one hundred different 
colleges and universities. The exami- 
nations were conducted regionally, 
centers having been established at 
actessible points located in 42 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
the Panama Canal Zone. 
The Chartered Life Underwriter ex- 
aminations are given in five parts, as 
follows: 


Part A—Life Insurance Fundamen 
tals 

Part B—General Education (Eco- 
nomics, Government, Sociology) 

Part C—Law, Trusts and Taxes 


Part D—Finance ie 
Part E—Life Underwriting 
prehensive) 


(Com- 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTON 
MEDICOS ELECT 


Dr. Thomas H. Dickson, Medical 
Director of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
was elected Chairman of the Medical 
Section, American Life Convention, at 
the June 5th session of the 32nd An- 
nual Meeting of the Section at the 
Broadmoor in Colorado. 

Dr. Dickson, who succeeds Dr. W 
F. Blackford, Medical Director, Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., who died on April 2nd, 
had been Acting Chairman since Dr. 
Blackford’s death, and presided at the 
meeting on June 4, 5, and 6. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
chairman, Dr. J. M. Livingston, Medi- 
cal Director, Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Waterloo, On- 
tario; Member of the Board of Gover- 
nors, Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, 
Medical Director, Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Washington, 
D. C.; Secretary, Dr. B. F. Byrd, Medi- 
cal Director, National Life & Accident 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., and Pro- 
gram Chairman, Dr. Reynold C. Voss, 
Assistant Medical Director, Pan-Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, La. 

The time and place for the 1943 an- 
nual meeting was left to the Board of 
Governors for final decision. The meet 
ing was attended by over 200 
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N.A.L.U. 


CALLS OFF CONVENTION 


The 53rd annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which was to have been held 
in i otenelies Minn., on August 24- 
28, has been called off. John A. Wither- 
spoon, president of the organization, in 
making this announcement, stated that 
the National Association was volun- 
tarily taking this action in cooperation 
with the United States government and 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Mr. Witherspoon declared that “travel 
to conventions and other travel may 
greatly retard troop and war equip- 
ment movement. Therefore, instead of 
a convention with 2,000 to 3,000 dele- 
gates which we normally have, we will 
hold, at the Edgewater Beach hotel in 
Chicago during the week of August 17, 
a strictly business session, embodying 
aly the board of trustees and the gov- 
erning body, the national council.” 


Million Dollar Table 


Fifty-four agents have already quali- 
fied for the 1942 edition of the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, it 
has been announced by Robert P. 
Burroughs, National Life of Vermont, 
Manchester, N. H., chairman of the 
organization. The number includes 22 
qualifying members, 15 life and quali- 
fying members, and 17 life members. 
Life membership in the group follows 
three consecutive years of qualification. 

Plans for the 1942 meeting of the 
Round Table, which will be held in 
connection with the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association in 
Minneapolis on August 24-28, were 
also made public. Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
III, independent, Philadelphia, is in 
charge of arrangements for the group’s 
traditional three-day outing which will 
immediately precede the convention. 
Paul Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minne- 
apolis, is assisting in mapping this ac- 
tivity. 

The principal speaker at the all-day 
meeting of the Round Table at the 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, on August 
24 will be Denis B. Maduro, New York 
attorney, who will discuss business in- 
surance and the various tax angles 
which now affect business insurance 
due to recent changes in legislation. 
Mr. Maduro will also conduct several 
informal discussion groups at the pre- 
convention outing. 


Chicago Association Elects 


James H. Brennan, general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers at the annual meeting held June 
loth at the La Salle Hotel. He suc- 
ceeds Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., of the 
Stumes & Loeb agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, who becomes chairman 
of the executive committee. The meet- 
ing was in honor of the twenty-two 
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living past presidents of the association 
who were presented with plastic 
plaques denoting the years when they 
served. 

Elected with Mr. Brennan for the 
association year commencing July 1, 
all of whom were on the slate prepared 
by the nominating committee which 
was accepted by mail vote, were: 

Louis Behr, C.L.U., Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, first vice- -president 
John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., Metropoli- 
tan Life, second vice- -president; George 
L. Grimm, C.L.U., New England Mu- 
tual Life, treasurer. 

Directors elected were: J. Edward 
Carnal, Occidental Life, one year term; 


for two year terms, E. M. Berger, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co.; Richard C. 
Frasier, C.L.U., Great-West Life; J. S. 
Fredrickson, New York Life; Elmer 
J. Grandson, Union Central L ife; A. BR, 
Houle, C.L.U., Massachusetts Mutual 
Lae: 2. 5. McNamara, Metropolitan 
Life; Robert R. Reno, Jr., C. LU; 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Lor- 
raine Sinton, C.L.U., Mutual Benefit 
Life; and Gifford T. Vermillion, Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 
Hold-over directors are 
Caffrey, Harry N. Kerr, 
Gould, Earl Juers, Mare A. Law, H. 
Kennedy Nickell, James F. Ramsey, 
C.L.U., and C. J. Zimmerman, C.L.U. 


John M. 
Frederick 








“Naw! The grass 


ain't greener in the 


other field...” 


Like the wise old farmer, 
the LNL man knows “It ain’t.” 
He has a foot in each field and 
he can tell. The problems of 
not being able to reap from 
the fertile fields of “Par,” or 
of being barred from harvest- 
ing the crop of “Guaranteed 


Fort Wayne 
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Geared To Hold the Fieldman 


business bother 
He has both 
and “Non-Par” in 


Cost” 
him not a whit. 
“Par” 


Low 


his 
kit—complete lines of each. 
The LNL 
to sell what each individual 
situation demands. 


man is equipped 
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I.C.A. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the 
International Claim Association has 
been set by the Executive Committee 
for Monday and Tuesday, September 
14 and 15, at the Elgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 

The program will be’ brief and de- 
voted entirely to business sessions. To 
this end the meeting has been limited 
to two days. A feature of the program 
will be round table discussions and 
seminar of today’s most important 
problems caused especially as the re- 
sult of war. 


N.A.I.C. 
ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the National 


Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was held in Denver, Colorado, 


June 8-10. Officers elected include J. S. 
Williams, 3rd of Mississippi; C. F. J 
Harrington, of Massachusetts, Vice 


President; John A. Lloyd, of Ohio, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Members of the Executive Committee 
consist of Messrs. Pink, Johnson, 
Graves, Sullivan, Gontrum and Mc- 
Cormick. New York was as usual se- 
lected as the site for the winter meet- 
ing. 

The proposed valuation basis for se- 
curities in insurance statements for the 
end of the year 1942 was adopted. This 
follows along the lines of previous 
years. Market values as of December 
1, 1942 are adopted except for amor- 
tizable bonds which of course are 
amortized. About the only change 
made in the definition of what bonds 
can be amortized lies in the dropping 
of the section last year based upon 
market values, and the substitution of 
a new section, referring to corporate 
bonds or special revenue bonds of any 
state or political sub-divisions, where, 
in order to be eligible, the yield must 
not exceed 3.90% plus the yields for 
comparable maturities of fully taxable 
United States Government Treasury 
obligations of the same date. This rec- 
ognizes the fact that the yield on a 
security marketed under normal con- 
ditions, is the reflection of its quality— 
the lower the yield the higher the 
quality. This provision makes it im- 
possible to amortize a bond on which 
the yield is too high, even though some 
rating service might give it a B+ rat- 
ing or better. 

In other respects the basis of valua- 
tion remains the same as before, and 
of course this is an extremely minor 
difference, affecting very few securities. 

The Commissioners also adopted a 
resolution recommending that life pre- 
miums be a deductible item in the com- 
putation of the Federal Income tax. 
We might mention that in Great 


Britain this has been done, although 
publicized comparisons showing how 
much higher British taxes are than 
United States, 
matters. 


always omit such 
There are many other ways 
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as well in which the British taxes are 
fair and just, and American taxes ex- 
tremely unfair. For one thing capital 
gains or losses are excluded in the 
British computation. In the United 
States gains are included, but losses 
are excluded, or percentages of them, 
and so it goes. 

Action on the so-called Guertin Com- 
mittee Report, on the new valuation 
basis, was postponed, apparently many 
Commissioners feeling; that war time 
was no time for the adoption of such 
far-reaching proposals. This, for the 
benefit of those of our readers who do 
not remember, suggests a change in 
the valuation procedure in the United 
States through the adoption of a double 
standard—one for reserve require- 
ments, and one for the computation of 
cash values, etc. As a practical matter, 
such a standard has long been in use 
in Great Britain, and presents great 
advantages. It does, however, call for 


modification of the laws of our States, 
which 


provide directly for the one 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


This 92-year old company isnow 
prepared to write a complete 


line of Group Life Insurance. 


1. Employer-Employee Group 
2. Wholesale 


3. Associations Labor Unions 

including civil service employees 
or teachers, state troopers and state 
police, policemen’s benevolent 


associations. 


4. Creditors Group 





RICHARD RHODEBECK 
Superintendent of Agencies 
101 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















standard of valuation, this being useg 


for statement purposes, and also under. 
lying policyholder equities, and go 
forth. 


OHIO INSURANCE 


DEPARTMENT 
RULES ON AGE DATE 


April 7th, 1942. 

“It has come to our attention that 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of Ohio, on August 6th, 1917. 
announced that the date of the medi- 

cal examination governs in determining 
the age of the applicant for the pur- 
poses of obtaining life insurance and 
that such principle would be the rule 
of this Division 

“Apparently this principle was never 
published as a ruling by this Division 
and in view of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 161-1 of the General Code of Ohio, 
which became effective in 1941 and 
which requires the filing of rulings 
with the Secretary of State of Ohio, 
the following ruling is hereby made 

The date of the medical examination 

shall govern in determining the age 

of the applicant for the purpose of 
obtaining life insurance. 

It is ordered that a copy of this rul 
ing be sent to all life insurance compa- 
nies authorized to write insurance in 
the State of Ohio. 

It is further ordered that this ruling 
be filed with the office of the Secre- 
tary of State of Ohio on the date of 
its issuance. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 
MORIN RESIGNS 


H. N. Morin, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, announced on 
June 10 to his fellow commissioners in 
session at Denver, Colorado, that he 
had sent his resignation to the Hon 
Thomas J. Meehan, Director of Busi- 
ness Regulation, to become effective 
at the latter’s pleasure but no later 
than June 30th which is the close of 
Rhode Island's fiscal year. 

Mr. Morin has accepted a respon 
sible position with a large Latin-Amer- 
ican insurance company and his par- 
ticular duties will be the development 
of business throughout South America 


STAGGERS VACATIONS 


Vacations for the 100,000 home office 
employees of more than 200 life insur 
ance companies will be started and 
completed on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays in order to co-operate 
with the Office of Defense Transporta 
tion in relieving the strain of weekend 
travel on railroads and bus lines, the 
Institute of Life Insurance has an 
nounced. 
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Where 's the best place to live highly specialized. He works constant- 
>NS ly to increase his knowledge and thus 
fi ° 2 improve his ability to provide you 
pee to get Metropo itan service: with the kind and amount of life in- 
in surance you should have, at the lowest 
- YOU MIGHT THINK that to be ideally | knows yourcircumstances,andisthere- CS Consistent with the benefits grant- 
0 e ° - Riga - 7 . S ” - re, « 7 ¢ 
ae located from the standpoint of receiv- _ fore able to help render you the kind ed. His help and advice are available 
ive ing service on your life insurance, you —_ of service you should have. at all times, without obligation. 
ter should live in the shadow of one of Metropolitan agents receive contin- Pm. You can buy War Savings Stamps 
= Metropolitan’s principal offices. These uous training in how to help you select from him too, or from any Metropolitan 
n are... the Home Office in New York the kind of life insurance that best fits fe. 
“aoe > > nee LT es : 
er- City, the I acific Coast Head Office in your needs. Moreover, through the 
a San Francisco, and the Canadian agent you have access to the counsel COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Pn Head Office in Ottawa. ‘ we. . . . This is Number 50 in a series of advertisements 
ca tea and advice of Home Office experts. In designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
But Metropolitan has about _ fact, Metropolitan maintains, at the ing of how a life insurance company operates. 
Z Bog 2 . Copies of preceding advertisements in this series 
29,400,000 policyholders, and it is ob- Home Office, a number of depart- will be mailed upon request. 
viously impossible for all of them to ments especially equipped to assist Met lit Lif 
live within sight of one of these three the agent in keeping your life insur- etropollan Lire 
" offices. So we plan to carry service to ance program fitted to your needs. Insurance Company 
e ° ° } r . . 
i. Metropolitan policyholders where Your Metropolitan agent is always (A MUTUAL COMPANY) a 
nd they do live. ready to help you solve your life insur- Frederick H. Ecker, SS 
vs Lae ARS iad elias Pept tas: h CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
~ This is done through the life insur- @"C€ problems, and to give you the Leroy A. Lincoin, 
“ ance agent, a man who is acquainted benefit of his training and experience. PRESIDENT 
° . : : 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
nd with you, understands your problems, He is a career man whose calling is 
he ‘ . 
n 
THIS 1S THE FIFTIETH in Metropolitan’s series of adver- July 4; Business Week, July 4; Time, July 6; American 
1S tisements designed to give the public a clearer under- Weekly, July 5; Forbes, July 1; United States News, 


standing of how a life insurance company operates. It July 3; Nation’s Business, July; Newsweek, July 6; 
appears in: Saturday Evening Post, July 4; Collier’s, American Mercury, July; This Week, July 12. 














What May We Expect—Continued 


and 1921, we went on for a decade 
experiencing the most prosperous years 
this nation ever had. 

Today it is the fashion to call the 


prosperity of the twenties a “spurious” 
prosperity. And so it turned out to be. 
But it need not have been. Let us 
admit that it was built fundamentally 
upon the loans which we granted for- 
eign nations, the proceeds of which 
these countries spent in one way or 
another to buy our own products. Had 
these loans which we made to foreign 
nations, however, been put to good 
purpose and not wasted in building up 
armaments, the credit collapse of the 
thirties might not have taken place. 

A good deal of water has gone over 
the dam since the 1920's. In_ this 
country we have learned that a great 
creitor nation, such as ours, cannot 
build a Chinese wall of tariffs around 
its borders and still have prosperity. 
The small weak nations of Europe no 
doubt have learned that no permanent 
security and safety can be maintained 
for themselves by their own efforts. 
If they want to have peace and safety 
in the future, it can only be attained 
through some sort of federation and 
by relinquishing some portion of their 
absolute rights of sovereignty. The 
world, reconstructed on the basis of 
the Treaty of Versailles, can never 
exist again. It was economically im- 
possible in 1918; economically absurd 
to try in 1942. 


Stripped of all its nonessentials, the 
bare facts of the economic situation 
after the war will be somewhat like 
this: The United States will have the 
producing capacity of an enormous 
amount of goods. It will be unable to 
use this capacity for the domestic 
market alone. The outside world will 
be starving for these goods. Both the 
demands of mercy and cold-blooded 
business policy will dictate that we see 
that these goods are, in some way, 
given to the impoverished nations. 
This means, of course, that the goods 
will have to be purchased on credit 
which we will have to furnish. But, 
you may ask, how then will these 
nations eventually pay for these goods? 
And the answer is the same as when 
an individual repays a loan which he 
has made, namely, by earning or mak- 
ing something and selling it to some- 
one else. In short, through opening up 
the channels of trade between nations. 


This may well mean that for decades, 
if not for centuries, there may consist- 
ently be a net outflow of capital from 
this nation to the rest of the world 
such as there was from England during 
the Nineteenth Century. Being the 
richest nation in the world, we ought 
continually to have capital to export 
just as a wealthy man always has a 
tendency to grow more wealthy so 
long as his income is more than he 
spends. 

All that is necessary to bring this 
about is law and order and peace 
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throughout the world. The N 


teenth 
Century, from 1815 to 1914, was a 
century by and large of peace. It was 


a century when capital was e ported 
from the wealthy and more industrial. 
ized nations of Western Europ ‘o the 


poorer and less industrialized nations 


of the rest of the world and to the 
benefits of both. So long as peace 
existed, a state of prosperity, of course 
with variations up and down, existed 


with it. 

Such a situation can be restored 
again and on a much greater scale than 
during the Nineteenth Century if only 
the political situation can be brought 
about that will make it possible. Indus- 
trial technique has advanced enor- 
mously during the last forty years 
The potential productivity of the world 
has far outstripped its population 
growth. The amount of goods which 
the world’s plants and its farms stand 
ready to produce today, in relation to 
the number of people in the world to 
consume such goods, is_ infinitely 
greater than it was in the Nineteenth 
Century. Is not this the basis on which 
the higher standard of living is made 
possible? Is it conceivable that when 
this technique exists in the world, men 
will be so stupid that it will not be 
possible for them to organize their 
political and social life not to take 
advantage of it? I cannot believe it. 
The experience of the past shows that 
in the end, after fumbling, stumbling 
and halting, progress is made. 

Severe as our losses no doubt are 
going to be, and much as our standard 
of living will no doubt be reduced 
during the conflict and in the years 
immediately thereafter, there is no 
reason at all for thinking that this 
nation will be in such a permanent 
state of exhaustion after the war that 
it will be impossible for it to recover. 
Nor is there any reason at all for 
thinking that the standard of living 
of people of this country will have to 
be lowered indefinitely in the future 
because of the war. Historians have 
always marveled at the rapidity with 
which countries recover from a state 
of devastation, whether the destruction 
is caused by earthquakes, floods, hurri- 
canes, or the ravages of war. 

John Stuart Mill, the great econo- 
mist, writing in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and marvelling at 
the rapidity with which Europe was 
recovering from the destruction of the 
Napoleonic Wars, gives the following 
explanation for this rapid recovery: 

“An enemy lays waste a country 
by fire and sword, and destroys or 
carries away nearly all the movable 
wealth existing in it: all the inhabit- 
ants are ruined, and yet in a few 
years after, everything is much as it 
was before. This has been a subject 
of sterile astonishment, which can 
repair such enormous losses in so 
brief an interval. There is nothing 
at all wonderful in the matter. What 
the enemy have destroyed, would 
have been destroyed in a little time 
by the inhabitants themselves: the 
wealth which they so rapidly re- 
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roduce, would have needed to be 
reproduced and would have been re- 
produced in any case, and probably 
in as short a time. Nothing is 
changed, except that during the re- 
production they have not now the 
advantage of consuming what had 
been produced previously. The pos- 
sibility of a rapid repair of their 
disasters, mainly depends on whether 
the country has been depopulated. 

If its effective population have not 

been extirpated at the time, and are 

not starved afterwards; then, with 
the same skill and knowledge which 
they had before, with their land and 
its permanent improvements’ un- 
destroyed, and the more durable 
buildings probably unimpaired, or 
only partially injured, they have 
nearly all the requisites for their 
former amount of production. If 
there is as much of food left to them, 
or of valuables to buy food, as en- 
ables them by any amount of priva- 
tion to remain alive and in working 
condition, they will in a short time 
have raised as great a produce, and 
acquired collectively as great wealth 
and as great a capital, as before; by 
the mere continuation of that ordi- 
nary amount of exertion which they 
are accustomed to employ in their 

occupations.” * 

With this all too brief summary of 
what it seems to me is quite likely to 
be the pattern of conditions under 
which we will have to sell life insur- 
ance after the war, assuming, of course, 
as we must that we are going to win 
this conflict and that a treaty of peace 
will be made along sound economic 
lines, I want to turn your attention to 
consideration of one of the factors that 
will have a tremendous influence upon 
the condition of life insurance after the 
war, namely, the interest rate. As life 
insurance salesmen, you know, of 
course, that one of the most important 
factors determining the cost of insur- 
ance is the interest rate and if this rate 
is abnormally low in the future, the 
cost of insurance is going to be high. 

Today there is a school of thought, 
not only in this country but in England 
as well, that maintains an abnormally 
low interest rate is a positive economic 
and social good. Moreover, those who 
believe in this theory are insisting that 
the government should control the 
interest rate not only during the war 
but quite indefinitely thereafter so that 
it can continuously remain low. I want 
to subject this belief and the reasoning 
supporting it to an analysis, in order to 
show among other things that it is 
impossible to have a more or less free 
economy and the maintenance of the 
private enterprise system and at the 
same time have a controlled interest 
rate. Inasmuch as the future of private 
life insurance is more or less intimately 
bound up with the maintenance of the 
free enterprise system and inasmuch as 
the free enterprise system in my opin- 
ion cannot be maintained and have 
the government artificially control the 


“Principles of Political 
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interest rate, I think you will agree 
with me that this subject of the inter- 
est rate is of vital concern to those of 
us who are interested in the life insur- 
ance business. 

First, in order to get a perspective, 
let us consider the trend of interest 
rates for the last fifty years. Interest 
rates have been low for so long that 
we are in danger of forgetting that 
they were ever low before. While 
interest rates today are at all time 
lows and, of course, as a result high 
grade bonds selling at all time highs, 
it must not be forgotten that we have 
had other periods of low interest rates 
in this country. For instance, at the 
close of the nineties, interest rates had 
been declining and bond prices rising 
for many years. You may be interested 
to know that in 1899 the life insurance 
companies were so concerned about the 
interest rate that the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society sent the following 
letter to a large number of the most 


prominent financiers of the United 
States: 
“THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
THE lL 


My dear Sir: 

We should be greatly obliged to you 
if you would be good enough to let us 
know what rate of interest you con- 
sider it safe for a life insurance com- 
pany to count upon realizing, on its 
total assets, invested in such securities 
and mortgages as an institution of this 
kind should hold, during the next 
twenty years. 


ion of experienced financiers is sought 
in order to reach a_ trustworthy 
conclusion. 


Very truly yours, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER 


Secretary” 


With only one exception, all these 
financiers—bankers and economists— 
replied that they felt the interest rate 
would continue to be low and probably 
go down further. Hardly had the ink 
become dry on their signatures when 
the interest rate started to go up and 
continued upward for over two decades 
and did not seriously begin to decline 
until the early thirties. 

Why did these financiers—all able 
men—go wrong in their forecasts? 

Looking backward we can see that 
the economic forces that had been 
making for low interest rates during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century began to change with the 
opening of the twentieth century and 
with the changed economic forces, 
interest rates changed too. 

Let us now examine (1) some of the 
economic forces that have been respon- 
sible for the present low interest rates, 
(2) evaluate the present economic situ- 
ation to see how likely such forces are 
to continue in the future, and (3) con- 
sider the extent to which it is possible 
for the government to make interest 
rates low to fit its fiscal policy when 
the economic forces are making for 
higher interest rates. 

Several years ago, I made a survey 
of practically all the literature in exist- 
ence, that is, in English, dealing with 
the interest rate, and the book that 
seemed to me to be the clearest and 
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of Interest.” The book was published 
in 1903 by the Macmillan Company, 
both in New York and in London. 
According to Cassell’s explanation, 
interest is the price paid for a com- 
modity. The commodity is capital. 
The interest rate, being a price, will be 
set by the law of supply and demand. 
When the demand for capital is high, 
relative to supply, then the interest 
rate will tend to go up. When the 
supply of capital is abundant, relative 
to demand, then interest rates will go 


down. Therefore, if one wants to 
consider the future trend of interest 
rates from the long term point of view, 


he should make an analysis, first, of the 
forces making for an increased demand 
for capital and evaluate such forces. 
And, secondly, he must attempt to 
ascertain whether there is an abundant 
supply of capital and whether 


or not 

the supply bids fair to increase or 
decrease. 

Now, on the basis of this analysis, let 


us consider 
country at the turn of the century. 
Time, obviously, does not give me 
opportunity to give any comprehensive 
survey of all of this matter but it is no 

Xaggeration to say that it is doubtful 
if in any two decades of the world’s 
history was there as great an expansion 
of industry as took place not only in 
this country, but throughout the world 
during the first twenty years of this 
century. In this country numerous 
whole new industries were started and 
grew up to maturity, the most 
standing of which from the 
view of demand for capital 
enormous public utility industry and 
the automobile industry. The popula- 
tion, of course, grew rapidly causing a 
great growth in our cities with result- 
ant increased demand for construction. 
Prices had a tendency to go up; land 
values increased. In short, practically 
every economic force that prevailed 
through those years made for an in- 


took 


what place in this 


out- 
point of 
was the 





creased demand for capital. And, natu- 
rally interest rates were firm. 

With the coming of the depression 
in the early thirties and the stagnation 
of business resultant therefrom, busi- 
ness expansion stopped. Until the de- 
fense program began, it never revived. 
So profound was the stagnation that a 
considerable number of economists un- 
earthed the hoary old doctrine first 
formulated by Kari Marx that depres- 
sions were caused by over-saving and 
gave as a proof thereof the fact that the 
interest rate was going lower year by 
year. 

Not only did business expansion in its 
demand for capital almost totally dry 
up but at the same time, and to aug- 
ment the situation, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of gold came to this 
country for many reasons which I do 
not have the time to discuss at this time, 
but the net result of which was to fill 
the banking systems of the country 
with unused loanable funds. And so, 
at a time when because of the depres- 
sion there was little demand for capital, 
we had the domestic situation made 





infinitely worse by a world 


uation 
that dumped upon our shores 4 large 
part of the gold supply of the world 
which, ever since the organiz: tion of 
the capitalistic system, forms t}\e basis 


on which bank credit is extended 
Che decline of interest rates 


vas in- 
evitable. No so-called cheap policy of 
the government brought it about unless 
we want to say that the acts of the goy- 
ernment were responsible for (1) the 
continuation of the business Sept ssion 
or (2) for the influx of gold into the 
country. 
Now, let us look at the situation at 
the present time: Today, the industrial 


plant of this 
the highest capacity ever experienced 
Soon, it must be operating at an eve 
greater rate. The large part of the 
world’s monetary gold is already here 
There are excess bank reserves to take 


country is operating at 


care of any conceivable expansion of 
bank loans at the present time, other 
than that necessitated to finance the 


deficit of the government. The Federal 
Reserve banks, of course, have tremen 
dous resources that they can use to 
finance the Treasury's operations, if it 
becomes necessary. And, finally, at 
Fort Knox, there are very huge stores 
of gold, and on the Hudson the tre- 
mendous stock of silver that I have no 


doubt can be used in one way or 
another for the purpose of expanding 
credit. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the vov- 
ernment can continue interest rates at 
their present low levels, or somewhat 
approximating them, if it wants to take 
the steps to do certainly for the 
continuation of the war and the present 


50, 


emergency. But it can only do it at 
certain cost. 
When the nation once begins to 


work at its maximum capacity and out 


put can no longer be increased, either 
because of the lack of raw materials 
or inadequate labor supply, then, if the 
government, in an attempt to make 
interest rates low, pumps additional 
purchasing power into the market 


through such inflationary moves as by 
the Federal Reserve banks buying gov 
ernment bonds, prices will go up unless 
the nation is rationed. Capital markets, 
likewise, will have to be controlled 
All these controls and many others, of 
course, are certain to be exercised 
the government during the months and 
years immediately ahead until the war 
is over and, therefore, there is no doubt 
but that it is going to be possible to 
finance the war at a low interest rate 
Perhaps not at a rate as low as 2% 
for long term government bonds but 
certainly at a rate no higher than 3% 
Admitting, therefore, that the gov- 
ernment can control the rate of interest 
for the duration of the war, let us next 
consider whether or not it can control 
the rate of interest after the war is 
over so that the rate may remain low 
For the last seven or eight years, the 
beneficial effects of low rates of inter 
est have been a fetish, not only in this 
country but in England as well. It has 
been generally assumed that a low rate 
of interest is beneficial to poor people 
and detrimental to the rich. No belief 
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tuation J ould be more erroneous. I know 
‘ large HF oomething of the composition of the 
World jortunes of a considerable number of 
10N of very wealthy people, and may I assure 
> basis you, on my word of honor, that only 
L , very small portion of those fortunes 
‘as in. [J i, invested in bonds. The greater por- 
Icy of tion of them is made up of common 
unless fF socks. Bonds and real estate mort- 
Sov- gages—types of investments that are 
) the most directly affected by interest rates 
Ss10n, _are mainly held by insurance com- 
© the panies, savings banks, endowed insti- 
tutions, such as colleges, hospitals and 
On at churches, and so-called legal trust 
strial funds, the beneficiaries of which are 
18 at ysually the aged or the very young. As 
need, 4 means of redistributing. wealth from 
even the rich to the poor, the maintenance 
| the of a low rate of interest is a very poor 
here, instrument indeed. 
take Recently, I read an article entitled, 
n of “The Future Debt Burden,” written by 
ther an English economist, in which it was 
the proposed that the average rate on the 
leral debt following the war need never 
nen- exceed 214%, the reasoning being that 
€ to the banks could be compelled to carry 
“= about half of the debt on short term 
. paper at a rate of around 1%, and in- 
— vesting institutions could carry the rest 
pn of the debt at rates so that when the 
ise: two were combined together, the total 
oe cost to the Treasury need not be 2’“%%. 
ling Now I am expressing no opinion at 
all as to whether or not it may be 
ee possible for the government to main- 
1 = tain such low interest rates in the 
mat future, but I am insisting that these 
= rates can only be maintained at the 
ime expense of controlling a good many 
= other factors in our whole economic 
“ life. ° 
to Is it not clear. that in order to con- 
ut- trol the rate of interest a government 
ler must first effectively abolish the market 
als for capital? After all, interest is merely 
he the price of capital. Prices are nor- 
ke mally made in markets and a market 
nal can only be maintained when there are 
cet free bids and offers made therein. Is 
by it not obvious that a government could 





not tolerate a free market for capital 
if it adopted a policy of a controlled 
interest rate. It would be forced, on 
the other hand, to control the dis- 
position of capital as it was accumu- 
lated and to do this it would have to 
substitute its will for the wills of the 
owners of capital and its borrowers. 
This, in turn, would mean that the 
government would have to decide 
where capital was to be invested and 
where it was not to be invested which, 
in the end, would make the government 
the sole entrepreneur of the com- 
munity. Competition and the free move- 
ment for capital would have to be 
excluded. 

In brief, it is not an over-simplifica- 
tion to say that any government that 
really undertakes to control interest 
rates must first control the entire sys- 
tem of capital saving and capital in- 
vestment. And this can only be accom- 
plished at a cost of controlling pretty 
nearly everything else in the commu- 
nity’s whole economic life including 
life insurance. It was easy to maintain 
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low interest rates during the past 
decade, when all the economic forces 
of the world were combining to make 
rates low, particularly in this country. 
It will be quite another thing to at- 
tempt ‘o keep these rates low when the 
economic forces of the world are work- 
ing in another direction. I am afraid 
that those so-called economists, whose 
principal knowledge of the interest 
rate is limited to the experience of the 
past ten years, are going to learn some 
new things about the factors control- 
ling interest rates when the war is 
over. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I may summarize my 
position somewhat as follows: 

1. I do not think a severe depression 
is inevitable nor even likely immedi- 
ately after the close of the war. 
Rather, I think we are likely to have 
something similar to what we had in 
1919 and the early part of 1920, namely, 
a first-class boom with a sharp upturn 
in prices unless the government exer- 
cises strict control to keep them down. 
The world stocks of consumer goods 
are going to be practically exhausted 
after the war is over and this scarcity 
of goods is going to lead to a rapid 
upturn in business and ought to permit, 
with a short lag, businesses to shift 
from the production of war goods to 
consumer goods. And we must also 
remember that we are not going to 
stop the production of war goods im- 
mediately after the close of the war. 

2. The capitalistic system, as we 
have known it in the past, will not be 
dead and gone forever. It, no doubt, 
will be modified somewhat in the years 
ahead but my position is that the 
capitalistic system rather than being 
dead is only in its youth. Given a 
sensible peace with law and order 
maintained, the industrial revolution 
with the machine technique and mass 
production is going to spread to wider 
areas of the world than it has in the 
past. Asia can never again be the 
forgotten continent that it has been for 
the last several hundred years. Its 
untold riches will be developed and the 
development will create markets for 
millions of dollars of goods which we 
will no doubt send to that continent. 

3. This country will not be in a 
permanent state of exhaustion from 
which it cannot recover following this 
war. No doubt the conflict may be 
long and the losses suffered enormous, 
but historians have always marveled at 
the rapidity with which a nation re- 
covers from a war, provided the popu- 
lation is not unduly decimated and its 
natural resources taken away. The 
rapid recovery of Germany following 

the last world war is a case in point. 

Even more important perhaps is the 

recovery of England following the 

Napoleonic Wars—wars which we 
* must remember lasted for about fifteen 

years and were carried on up and down 

the whole continent of Europe. 





4. The govertimental controls which 
it is going to be necessary to establish 
and exercise over our free democratic 
way of life, are not likely to be con- 
tinued after the war is over. If history 
shows anything in this respect, it 
shows that a reaction always follows 
any movement that goes to extremes. 
My guess is that the peoples of all the 
world are going to be so sick and tired 
of having their activities controlled by 
governments that there is the danger 
for a short time that we may go too far 
in the direction of throwing off govern- 
mental controls. I do not éxpect any 
return to the old laissez faire economy, 
neither on the other hand do I expect 
any continuation of a planned economy 
with the war technique taken over into 
peace times. 


5. And may I conclude with this 
warning: Let us not give way to 
despair! The work of no fifth column 
could be half. so dangerous to our war 
effort as the belief that one occasion- 
ally hears uttered, that even if we do 
win the war, individual liberty, freedom 
of action, right of private property and 
the free enterprise system are all gone 
anyway. This is a paralyzing thought. 
We must never permit it to enter our 
minds for a minute, fundamentally, as I 
have said, because I do not think it is 
true. A nation has good morale and it 
is willing to make sacrifices, however 
hard, when it feels that it is fighting 
for something worth while. This na- 
tion today is fighting for something 
worth while. It is fighting for the way 
of life which we have had in the past—. 
a way of life we may have to modify 
somewhat in order to win our victory, 
but a way of life, when that victory is 
once won, which will, I firmly believe, 
continue and flourish in this land for 
hundreds of years to come. 
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A: THIS entire issue of the NEWS is 
built around a patriotic theme, what 
could be more appropriate than for this 
column to salute one of our country's most 
famous emblems—the Statue of Liberty— 
with a few little-known facts about that 
noble lady on Bedloe's Island? As you 
know, the statue was a gift from the people 
of France and was unveiled on October 28, 
1886. 


However, the idea was born more than 
twenty years before, during a dinner party 
of French politicians, writers and artists in 
Paris. The — M. Laboulaye, suggested— 
asa t to the ancient friendship be- 
tween two free nations—some fitting memo- 
rial should be built in the United States. 
The idea spread and six years later a young 
sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, was sent here to 
decide what form the monument should take. 


A STATUE AND... 





Awed by this country's majestic expanse, 
he sketched a towering statue, to be erected 
in New York Harbor, symbolizing “Liberty 
Enlightening the World." To pay for the 
statue, rich and poor alike contributed 
generously to festivals, parties and lotteries 
held all over France and, in four years, 
raised $350,000. It is said that Mms. Tal- 
lien, wife of a French statesman, posed 
for the body and Bartholdi's mother was the 
model for the face of this famous statue. 

The original statue, slightly over life-size, 
was divided into many sections and wooden 
frames, conforming to each section, enlarged 
so the finished goddess would tower more 


than 151 feet. Copper sheeting was then 
shaped to the frames and backed by forged 
iron straps for rigidity. M. Eiffel, daddy of 


the famous Tower in Paris, designed and 
constructed the iron frame work for the 
statue. 


.. + A WAY OF LIFE 


When completed “Liberty” was built to 
withstand an 141 mile-an-hour gale. Bar- 
tholdi, whose unceasing work during those 
twenty years was largely responsible for 
final realization of the statue, lived and 
died a refugee from his native country of 
Alsace. With such a background, it is easy 
to understand his unflagging zeal to create 
an enduring monument to a freedom he had 
been denied. 

These facts about our statue are, them- 
selves, symbolic of liberty. The long, care- 
ful job of enduring construction, the con- 


tributions of an entire nation, the en- 
thusiasm of one man for an ideal and the 
unselfish single-minded purpose of a group 
over many years—all resulting in a glorious 
shrine to a free life! Isn't that the story 
of liberty wherever it exists today? 
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“Mr. Bixbee has a weak heart and when you calmly walked in and said, 
‘l want to buy a policy’... !" 





BOOK REVIEWS 


“STATISTICS FRATERNAL SOCIETIES" 
AND “CONSOLIDATED CHART" 


These two publications, 1942 edi- 
tions, have been published by The Fra- 
ternal Monitor, 537 Powers Building, 
Rochester, New York. They are simi- 
lar to those put out for many years. 
The Fraternal volume lists fairly com- 
plete statistics on a large number of 
fraternal societies. Totals, as figured 
by The Fraternal Monitor, are: Insur- 
ance in force, $6,643,649,000, including 
$507,118,000 Juvenile insurance; total 
assets, $1,441,779,000; insurance writ- 
ten, $582,462,000; total income, $242,- 
a total disbursements, $183,969,- 


The publication sells for $1.50 in a 
cloth binding and $1.25 in manila, 
single copies. 





The Consolidated Chart is the fold- 
ing pocket chart type of publication 
listing various key items of informa- 
tion on 174 fraternal societies, 198 life 
companies, and 12 life associations. It 
sells for $1.25 in cloth binding and $1.00 
in manila. 


LEGAL DIGEST INDEX 


The second five-year Digest Index of 
Insurance Decisions has been pub- 
lished by the Rough Notes Company, 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (National Underwriter). This 
is a Digest of all Federal and State 
Appellate Court cases pertaining to in 
surance, indexed by classes of insur 
ance and according to insurance and 
policy terms. It covers the years 
1936-41. A previous five-year volume, 
priced $10.00, is still available. The 
current edition sells for $15.00. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


HARTFORD, CONN.: 
assistants in the life, accident and 
group departments of The Travelers 
have been promoted recently to Assist- 
ant Managership in their respective 
branch offices. They are: Frederic C. 
Krapels, Toronto; Henry F. Leutholt, 
42nd Street, New York; John D. 
Parker, Jr., Boston; John F. Peffer, 
Erie; G. Gordon Seiter, Syracuse; and 
Vincent O. Wilde, Brooklyn. 

e@ As a partial offset to the discon- 
tinuance of regional conventions, the 
Connecticut Mutual is planning to 
bring two-day meetings to the agen- 
cies, With approximately 65 such meet- 
ings during June and July, all of which 
will be attended by at least one per- 
son from the home office. 


Six field 


BOSTON, MASS.: The New Eng- 
land Mutual held its three-day national 
Homecoming Convention at the com- 
pany’s new home office in Boston, May 
20-23rd. 


WORCESTER, MASS.: William H. 
Cunningham, statistician of the State 
Mutual Life, and third oldest member 
of the home office in point of service, 
marks his 45th anniversary with the 
company on May 15th. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.: 


Bertrand J. 


President 
Perry started his 46th year 
with the Massachusetts Mutual on 
June 8th. He began with the company 
as a clerk in the actuarial department. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: The United 
States Life, through A. E. Lucey, Ad- 
vertising Manager, has recently put out 
an 8-page booklet with reply card cov- 
ering six of the company’s plans of 
accident insurance, which are evidently 
being stressed. 

@ The Mutual Life is launching a 
large advertising campaign for the 
second half of the year. The first ad 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
on June 20th; other publications being 
used include Life, Colliers, Time, 
\merican Home, and Better Homes 
& Gardens. 

@ The Mutual Life of New York, on 
\pril 15, 1942, ruled that a Quality 
Rating Chart must accompany every 
life insurance application. It has dis- 
tributed a 30-page pamphlet to its 
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Underwriters, describing the rating 
chart and how it should be used. The 
Chart is a “Mutual” adaptation of 
L.I.S.R.B. Chart. 

@ The Mutual Life has microfilmed 
its vital records, comprising 440,000 
papers, and the records will be stored 
in an inland city, safe against air at- 
tacks. 

@ The Mutual Life of New York 
has inaugurated a new employee pub- 
lication called “The Mutual Circle” 
which is written by and for salaried 
personnel in its home office and agen- 
cies. 

@ The Equitable Life of New York 
during the first 4 months of this year, 
registered in both new premiums and 
renewal premiums, satisfactory gains 
compared with the first 4 months of 
1941. First year premiums, including 
Annuities and Group, showed a gain of 
nearly $4,000,000 over the same period 
of the previous year and in renewal 
premiums a gain of over $5,000,000. 

@ Frank B. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of the Mutual Life 
Premium Budget Plan Department, 
with headquarters at the home office. 
He was selected from the Erie Agency 
of the company because of his record 
in handling the Premium Budget Plan 
there. He is a past president of the 
Erie Life Underwriters Association and 
a graduate of Penn State College. 


BROOKLYN, 
Haas, with the Kee Agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York, has been 
elected vice president of the Life Su- 
pervisor’s Association of Brooklyn. 


N. Y.: Bernard A. 


BINGHAMTON, 
curity Mutual has cancelled its 1942 
Convention which was scheduled for 
September 1, 2 and 3 at Binghamton. 


This is done at the suggestion of the 
O.D.T 


N. Y.: The Se- 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: The Occiden- 
tal Life of California in the first week 
of June opened a new agency here, 
the company’s first in Pennsylvania, 
under the management of Andrew F. 
Goyette. 

@ John E. Brownell, C.L.U., has 
heen appointed Manager by the Manu- 
facturers Life, succeeding William M. 
Milligan, C.L.U., who was transferred 
to Detroit in January. The current 
change was announced on June 2nd. 


SCRANTON, PA.: The John H. 
Blackman, Jr. Agency of the Mutual 
Life has won the company’s Agency 
Leadership Trophy for the third suc- 


cessive year and now has it perma- 
nently. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: The Fi- 
delity Mutual celebrated the 45th anni- 
versary with the company of Vice 
President and Manager of Agencies 
Frank H. Sykes, on May 8th. Mr. 
Sykes started in the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

The Fidelity now has more than 90% 
of its home office employees subscrib- 
ing to War Bonds under the Salary 
Deduction plan. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Rus- 
sell C. Wonderlic has been transferred 
from Buffalo to manage the Mutual 
Life of New York Agency here, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lowrey who has been 
moved to Memphis. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: The Equi- 
table of New York has appointed Fred 
G. Holderman, Jr. Agency Manager. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA: J. 
P. McNeil, Manager for the Mutual 
Life of New York, has been elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Jackson- 
ville Agency Directors Conference. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: Harry R. 
Schultz, C.L.U., with the Vermillion 
Agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York, has been elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Chicago Chapter of 
Cio. oe 

@ Robert Mercer has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Chicago office 
of the Illinois Bankers Life. Harry 
E. Wood, who has been in charge, is 
being moved to the home office to help 
in building a larger agency plant in 
the state of Illinois. 

@ More than 125 attended the an- 
nual golf outing of the Life Agency 
Managers group of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, on June 4th, at the Elmhurst 
Country Club. 

@ E. B. Thurman, General Agent of 
the New England Mutual Life, was 
elected President of the Chicago Life 
Insurance and Trust Council at the 
annual meeting May 27th, succeeding 
R. D. Cameron of the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Other officers elected were: H. 
H. Page, Northern Trust Company, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Big enough—strong enough—it withstood the pounding of the Sulu Sea . 




















































































































One of Uncle Sam's famous P-T 
boats, of the type which evacuated 
General Douglas MacArthur, his fam- 
ily and his aides from the Philippines. 


.. yet it had 


a high. degree of maneuverability which enabled it to take advantage of every opportunity so 


as to carry out its mission. 


Such was the type of craft—Uncle Sam's fast patrol torpedo 


boats—that shot up the Japanese at Subic Bay, and with General MacArthur, ran the Japanese 


blockade. 


Such an institution is GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE—big enough and strong enough— 
as proved by its time-tested service of 41 years, successful weathering of epidemics, wars and 
economic storms, and by its present ratio of $112.13 in assets for every $100.00 of liabilities. 
Maneuverable enough to change our ways of doing things practically overnight, if need be, 


to take advantage of new situations . . 


. as, for example, when we sensed the need for an 


agents’ retirement plan back in 1939, and put such a plan into effect in 1939. Such maneuver- 
ability has benefited our men to the extent that they have already operated for three years 
under the benefits of a retirement plan—and one which requires no contribution on their part. 


Write A. B. Orson, Agency Vice President, 
for details of our 
“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY . 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Organized 1901 





Home Office News—Continued 


Vice President; Paul W. Cook, C.L.U., 
Mutual Benefit, Treasurer; and Roy N. 
Frisby, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Secretary. 

@ Dr. Harry Dingman, of the Con- 
tinental Assurance, was the guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Cashiers’ 
Division of the Chicago Association on 
May 19th, speaking on “Selection of 
Risks” and the cooperation of repre- 
sentatives with medical examiners and 
underwriters at the home office. 


POLO, ILLINOIS: Martin E. 
Schryver, II, for 41 years agent and 
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general agent for the Union Central, 
died at his home here May 29th at the 
age of 61. His father was the founder 
and first general agent for the company 
at Polo, one of the oldest of the com- 
pany’s offices. Though Polo’s popu- 
lation is scarcely 2,000, business in 
force’ ranked the Schryver Office 
thirtieth among the company’s numer- 
ous agencies. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS: The 
Franklin Life announces first year pre- 
mium income ahead 26.3% for five 
months, assets up $2,218,306 and in- 
surance in force approximately $230,- 
000,000. 









INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: The 
Indianapolis Life reports — insur. 
ance in force at the end of April ex. 
ceeds $123,000,000, with April paid-for 
ahead 37.5% and the first four 1 onths 
new business ahead 25.8%. 

@ William J. Cranberry has been 
appointed General Agent for the state 
of Indiana by the Occidental | ife of 
California. For the previous decade, 
Mr. Cranberry has been in the (inan. 
cial business, but first started with a 
rate book in 1919. 







FORT WAYNE, INDIANA: The 
Lincoln National announces that it has 
subscribed 10.12% of its home office 
payroll to United States War Bonds 

@ William B. F. Hall, 2nd Vice 
President and Manager of the Mort- 
gage Loan Department of the Lincoln 
National, has been re-commissioned a 
Lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Air Corps and is already on temporary 
duty in Washington. He is a graduate 
of the Naval Flight Training School 
at Pensacola, Florida and is the son 
of Arthur F. Hall, Chairman of the 
Board and Founder of the Lincoln 
National. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: Sophia W 
Bliven has been appointed General 
Agent for the Pan-American Life, the 
announcement being made the first of 


June. Miss Bliven has had much 
agency experience, until recently in 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO: John H 
Winters, of the Mutual Life of New 
York, has been elected vice president 


of the Columbus Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN: R 
E. Meyer has been appointed General 
Agent for the Old Line Life of Amer- 
ica. Recently he has been operating 
from the home office as a field super- 
intendent. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN.: J. Frank Hall, 
formerly Manager of the Mutual Life 
office, has resigned and is succeeded 
by Perrin H. Lowrey, who comes from 
the company’s Baltimore office. Mr. 
Hall re-enters personal production. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY: The 
Harry T. Overley Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York won second 
place in the company’s National Field 
Club Representation. 


West NORTH CENTRAL 


DES MOINES, IOWA: The Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. announces April 
paid-for business $4,219,037, an increase 
of 2.2% over 1941. Paid-for business 
to date is $19,397, 358, an increase of 
6%, life insurance in force standing at 
Continued on page 177 
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July 27 


marks the beginning of 
another thorough and com- 
prehensive 5-week course in 
PLANNED SALESMANSHIP 
at the Aitna Life Insurance 
School. Effective use of the 
ESTATE CONTROL PLAN 


is demonstrated as one 


of the important features 


of this intensive course 


for AEtna Life Salesmen. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





REPORTS 


ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





AMERICAN UNITED Life Insurance Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Edward M. Karrmann, Treasurer 


Mr. Karrmann, who is a graduate of Indiana University, 
entered the sérvice of the American United on July 1, 1925. 
He served as Chief Accountant from 1931 to 1936, and in 
1936 was named Controller. In February, 1941, he became 
Assistant Treasurer. The announcement of his being elected 
Treasurer was made about the first of June. 

Mr. Karrmann is a member of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, the American Accounting Association, 
Controllers Institute of America, and Actuarial Club of 
Indianapolis. He was the first President of the Indianapolis 
Control of the Controllers Institute in 1939, and President 
in 1940-1941 of the Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association. 


Dunn a Director 


Frank H. Dunn was elected a director of this company in 
late May. Mr. Dunn has been connected with the invest- 
ment activities of the American United since June 1, 1934. 
He is a native of Indiana, attended Indiana University, and 
was a First Lieutenant in the 13th United States Cavalry 
during World War He served as a bank cashier for 
approximately ten years and was Manager of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank at Louisville, Kentucky. He also 
served as Manager of the Real Estate Department of the 
Federal Land Bank of Louisville. Mr. Dunn will continue 
to be associated with the investment activities of the Com- 
pany. 


ATLANTIC Life Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Liberalizes War Clause 


The Atlantic Life announced at its Aces Convention that 
a study would be made of the Company's Aviation and War 
Exclusion Rider for the purpose of liberalizing the provi- 
sions. This now has been completed. 

Retroactive to December 7th the War and Aviation Rider 
will provide: 


1. Full benefits for Service deaths in the United States 
and Canada (except, of course, Aviation). 

2. Return of premiums with interest at 3% compounded 
for deaths outside of the United States and Canada. 

3. Return of premiums without interest for Aviation 
deaths (fare-paying passengers over regular scheduled 
routes not excluded). 














BANKERS Life Company, 


Des Moines, lowa 
New War Clause 


We recently received copy of the War Clause of this 
company as it was revised approximately on May Ist. The 
new Clause is the so-called broad form clause, and differs 
from the previous one in that (1) the new form contains 
no restrictions on the amount payable in event of death 
while in military or naval service within the home areas, 
unless death results from aeronautic hazards; (2) the para 
graph dealing with aeronautics has been altered slightly, 
principally for clarification. The Clause is being attached 
to all polic ‘es issued at insurance ages 10 to 65 inclusive 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montclair, New Jersey 
Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined as of December 31, 1941 
by the Insurance Departments of ae Jersey and Mary 
land, the report being dated April 29, 1942. The examiners 
verified the annual statement as of this date as it had been 
published by the company and as it appears in Best's Life 
Reports. As no special items were developed, the report is 
not reprinted by us. 


BERKSHIRE Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


New War Clause 


The Berkshire Life has adopted a new War Risk Exclu 
sion Amendment which is now being used on all issues of 
both sexes beginning with age 11. A special form is used 
in New York, and there are slight differences for Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. The preced 
ing War Clause will be interpreted in accordance with the 
limitations of the new form. 

The new Clause is the so-called broad form clause, and 
covers death within continental United States of America, 
Alaska and the Dominion of Canada while enrolled in the 
military or naval forces of any country at war, exc ept for 
the aviation hazard. The reguiar form excludes death from 
any cause within two years outside of the aforesaid limits 
(“status”) while the New York Clause excludes only) 
service deaths as a result of such service (“results”). The 
expression “continental United States of America, Alaska 
and Dominion of Canada” includes waters within three 
miles of the coastline, but specifically excludes the Panama 
Canal Zone. Payment under excluded death consists of 
the premiums paid with 3% interest per annum, or the 
reserve on the policy, whichever is greater. 
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BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Acquires American Savings A. & H. Business 


May 18, a special commission composed of Insurance 
Commissioners of Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas approved 
an agreement under which the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company will reinsure all individual and group Accident 
and Health business of the American Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of Kansas City, Missouri. 

As a result of this agreement B. M. A.’s premium income 
will be increased about $125,000 or $130,000 a year. Further- 
more the Accident and Health representatives of the Ameri- 
can Savings will be given the opportunity of becoming 
associated with the Business Men’s Assurance Company. 

Policyowners of the reinsured company will receive im- 
mediately assumption certificates from the B. M. A. as 
evidence that the liability under their policies has been 
assumed by the Business Men’s Assurance. 

With the reinsurance of the Accident and Health business 
of the American Savings Life, the B. M. A. takes the second 
such step within a year. On July 28, 1941 B. M. A. reinsured 
the former Liberty Life Insurance Company of Topeka, 
Kansas with the result that the Company’s assets at the 
end of 1941 reached $29,588,122.00, Life Insurance in force 
$152,491,802.00, and Accident and Health premium income 
for the year was $2,683,090.00. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, California 
New War Clause 


We received on June Ist from this company copy of a 
new War Clause. The Clause is of the broad form type, 
covering military service within the 48 states of the United 
States, the District of Columbia and the Dominion of 
Canada. It excludes deaths outside of this area from any 
cause while in military, naval or air service and within two 
years when not in such service but as a result of war or war 
incidents. It of course contains the usual aviation exclusion 
clause also. The sums returned in case of excluded deaths 
are the premiums under the policy, or the reserve if greater. 


CANADA Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Double Protection Pension Policy 


This company has issued new Pension policies called 
“Double Protection” under which the insurance is $2,000 and 
the pension income is $10 a month for life with 100 months 
certain, beginning at the pension age. The insurance, of 
course, is in force up to the time the pension begins. The 
paid-up values are Paid-Up Endowment Assurances payable 
in one sum at death or maturity, the extended insurance 
values provide non-participating Term insurance of $2,000 
for a period of years and months up to the pension age with 
i pure endowment in cash at that time. The policy is par- 
ticipating, and is available only to males, with pension in- 
ome beginning at 65, 60 and 55. We illustrate below rates 


ind values at certain ages on the Pension at 65 and the 


Pension at 60 plans. 
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Our Jot 


Many years ago the men and women of 
thirteen small colonies united to create a 
new form of government—a democracy 
whose four pillars were Freedom of Worship, Free- 
dom of Speech, Freedom of the Press and the Right 
of Assembly. They had a job to do and the vision 
and courage to do it. 


Today we have another job—the job of holding our 
freedom against savage hordes. A job that demands 
every last ounce of our energy—the unity of our 
limitless resources, our factories, our farms, and the 
unconquerable spirit of one hundred thirty million 
Americans. The spirit of our people came with the 
settlers of those thirteen colonies—out of that spirit 
has grown our great industrial system. 


When this war is over and peace comes, America will 
be greater than ever before. Peoples Life Insurance 
Company is proud of the part it has had and will 
have in helping build this great industrial empire. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - oa INDIANA 








The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination ) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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DOUBLE PROTECTION PENSION POLICY—PARTICIPATING 
$2,000 Ins.—$10 Mo. Inc. 100 Months Certain 


PENSION AT 65—MALE 
Age 45 50 55 

wyotin $35, 05 $40, 04 $46. 67 $35 97 $60. 34 $89. 9.34 $121. 71 $183. 3.21 

; Ms 28 38 S09 10n8 

33 105-145 294 484 

52 142 193 381 626 

10 154 345 5 860 . 1479 

20 445 552 5 acer 7 eee 


PENSION AT 60—MALE 


Tilley Dies 


The death of W. N. Tilley, K.C., a director of The Canada 
Life Assurance Company occurred on June 10, after an ill- 
ness of about a week. Mr. Tilley was born in Bowmanville, 
Ontario, in 1868, the son of the late W. E. Tilley, inspector 
of public and high schools. He was elected a director of 
the Canada Life in August, 1930. 

Mr. Tilley was one of Canada’s outstanding lawyers and 
earned for himself an international reputation as a result 
of his participation in many important cases, including a 
number of appearances before the Privy Council in England. 
Since 1913, Mr. Tilley was associated with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as special counsel and later as consulting 
counsel. He was a director of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Bank of Montreal, and the Royal Trust Company, as well 
as serving on the board of the Canada Life. 





CAPITOL Life Insurance Company, 


Denver, Colorado 


Change in Rates and Policy Forms (3%, Basis) 


In line with the action already taken by most life ins 
ance companies, new rates and values will be effective on 
July 1, 1942. 

The Premium Deposit Fund Provision will be added to 
the new policies by rider upon request only, and only to 
those forms of policies as indicated in Section 2 of the new 
rate book. The maximum deposit accumulations allows d 
under the new provision is that amount sufficient to mature 
the policy as a Twenty Year Endowment instead of as here- 
tofore, a Ten Year Endowment. The interest rate guar- 
anteed is 3% per annum if the deposits are used to pay pre- 
miums or loan interest, to make the policy paid up, or to 
mature the policy as a Twenty Year Endowment as pro- 
vided by the rider. The deposits are not withdrawable but 
will be applied to pay premiums and loan interest, to make 
the policy a Paid Up Policy, to mature the policy as a 
Twenty Year Endowment, paid in cash to the beneficiary 
at the death of the insured, or, to the insured upon the 
surrender of the policy for cash. 

Only those premiums will be written into a policy that 
equal or exceed $5.00 and the insured can pay premiums 
only according to those modes of payment for which pre 
miums are quoted. 

The interest rate on policy loans, automatic premium 
loans, the payment of unpaid premiums in connection with 
reinstatements, the differences in premiums on conversions, 
has been reduced to 5%. The 6% rate, however, still applies 
as to all policies issued on applications dated prior to July 1, 
1942. 

It is not only required under the new forms that written 
request must be made but the policy must be sent in to the 

Continued on page 156 
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ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Written in combination with Life 
OFFERING: 


5 
@ Accident benefits renewable to Age 70 for men, 
65 for women. Sickness benefits renewable to Age 
65 for men, 60 for women. 


@ Premium Waiver on Life and A& H. 


@ As much as $10,000 Accidental death benefit with 
a $2,000 Life policy. 

@ Full A & H benefits plus Total Disability. 

@ No prorating of A &H benefits on occupational 
change. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 
V. H. JENKINS, Vice President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 








CAPITOL Life—Continued 


Home Office for endorsement before a change of bern 
is effective. 

The Whole Life and Twenty Payment Life forms wil} 
no longer be issued, but in lieu thereof the Ordinary Life 
Endowment at Age 85 and Twenty Payment Endowment 
Age 85 will be issued in amounts of $1,000 or more, and 


} the Preferred Risk Ordinary Life and the Preferred Risk 


ee ee 
Clary 


a Like 
Your Advice...” 


['wenty Payment Life will be issued for amounts of $2,509 
or more. 

The Life Income Endowment forms now provide for 

face amounts of insurance of $1,200 with each unit of in- 
come. The rates and values are the same for both male and 
female risks, except that at maturity the unit of income for 
male risks is $10 per month, whereas, the income for the 
female risk is reduced for the same maturity values accord- 
ing to the form issued. A new feature of these policies wil] 
Such men—more than 90,000 of them be a Paid Up Life Non-Forfeiture Option. 
A Premium Waiver Disability Benefit will be granted if 
throughout the Middle West—read the desired in connection with Five and Ten Year Term Forms 
in accordance with rules and regulations which apply to 
other forms. 

The Life Paid Up at Age 60 policy form will no longer be 
issued. In lieu thereof, a Life Paid Up at Age 65 form will 
be available. 

The Premium Insurance Benefit in connection with 
Juvenile policies provides for Waiver of Premium in the 
event of the death or disability of the Original Owner until 
the child attains the age of 21. The term “Original Owner” 
is to be used in connection with the new policies in place 


How often men (and women), contem- 


seek the advice and judgment of a man 
of broad vision and understanding. 


plating some important business move, 


Chicago Journal of Commerce daily. 
They look to it for the daily information 
upon which to base their decisions. 


i | 
g ) g of “Original Beneficiary” as in the present forms. 
Sournal of Commerce Changes in Optional Modes of Settlement 
“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 


The new Optional Modes of Settlement provide that the 
interest rate in connection with Options 1, 2, and 4 is 3% 
and in connection with Option 3 is 24% per annum. In 
stallment payments in specified amounts have been per- 
mitted in the past, but now they are specifically provided for 
by being included in the new forms under Option 4. This 
new option permits payments in specified amounts until 
principal and interest are exhausted. 

Cash values may be applied by the insured for his own 
OVER use and benefit under Option 2 after the policy has been 
in force for five years or more and if the insured has at- 
tained the age of 55 years or more. Under Endowment 
policies, the maturity value on the maturity date may be 


SEVE NTY applied under Option 2 by the insured for his own benefit 
YEAR S CENTRAL Life Assurance Society, 


Des Moines, lowa 


EXPERI ENCE New Annuity Rates, Etc. 


This company has revised its rate book, but the revisions 
in rates and values was made in those policies affected by 
annuities. There are new Retirement Income rates and 
values and maturity amounts, under which rates have been 

: considerably increased, maturity amounts increased, and 
ASSURES cash values likewise. In addition, the company is issuing 
participating annuities which represent a considerable in- 
crease in rates from previous issues, and has changed its 
annual consideration Retirement Annuity to the $100 pre- 
mium basis. Settlement Options are suitably revised. Illus 
trations of the new rates and values follow on some of the 
principal items. 


m- Lae 














RET. INC. 65 (MALE) $1490 


Age 20 25 30 35 45 50 
Prem. .. $25.75 30.06 5. 43.68 54. 72.24 101.17 
GM. 
ze. 9 S 63 

94 

126 

305 

518 

799 
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RET. INC. 60 (MALE) $1664 


Prem... 31.56 37.71 46,18 76.89 108.16 


73 153 236 

107 5 217 330 

143 283 428 
260 344 654 980 
446 586 73 1107 1664 
693 902 1206 1664 


*, 55 (FEMALE) $2050 
43.60 53.81 68.46 90.91 128.84 


69 96 136 197 301 
102 140 194 277 418 
137 184 253 359 540 
330 435 588 823 1225 
563 738 993 1380 8=6©2050 
868 1128 1495 2050 


ANNUITY PURCHASED BY $1000—ANNUAL—PAR—MALE 


(Female is Male + 5 Yrs.) 

Age 40 45 50 55 5 70 75 80 
No. Ref. $39.10 43.13 48.24 x 3. 7 90.17 111.35 141. 
Refund. 35.95 38.68 41.93 83 50.52 56.22 63.15 71.60 81.81 


ANNUAL CONSIDERATI( ($100) RET. ANNUITY 
MO. INCOME AT MATUR RITY PER EACH $100 PROCEEDS 


’ 5.20 5.97 6.97 8.32 


No. Ref (Male) 4.61 
4.11 4.48 4.93 5.48 6.16 


t 
Refund . 1 


CONT. INSTALLMENTS (OPTION “* PER $1000 PROCEEDS 


0 Yr.C 


M ale ‘ 4.45 . 5.39 : 7 48 
8 45 488 5.3 71 


> 


$12 5.55 5.9% 35 
4.7 5 5.55 5 

4.79 5 5.26 5.41 
4.50 7 5.05 5.26 


CHURCH Pension Fund, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Reports 


Reporting assets of $35,650,000 and current pension bene- 
fits of $1,390,000 a year, the Twenty-Fourth Annual Report 
of The Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church stresses the difficulties now being experienced by 
charitable institutions in respect to interest earnings on their 
invested assets. In a Supplementary Report, issued in 
conjunction with the regular Annual Report, Bishop Cam- 
eron J. Davis, President of the Fund, announces that the 
Trustees, at a recent Special Meeting on May 26th, adopted 
a more cautious program of extra benefits beyond those 
originally promised, pointing out that the Fund is now pay- 
ing total benefits which exceed the original plan by more 
than $354,000 a year. In a special letter to all of the clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Davis says: 

“It was because of fortunate conditions in the financial 
world and careful management that the Trustees were able 
to go far beyond the basic promises of the Fund in the 
extra benefits which they have paid to beneficiaries. Today 
investment conditions have changed, and the low rate of 
interest paid by high grade investments makes it necessary 
to reduce somewhat the program of extra benefits for future 
beneficiaries in order that the Trustees may fulfill their 
fundamental responsibility to safeguard the basic obliga- 
tions of the Fund and to preserve its excellent financial 
condition.” He makes clear, however, that no existing pen- 
sion is to be reduced and that the recent action taken by 
the Trustees refers only to future grants. The Fund now 
has about 2500 beneficiaries and during the year 1941 it 
granted new pensions in the total amount of $122,208 a year. 

J. P. Morgan, reporting as Treasurer of The Church Pen- 
sion Fund in which office he has served continuously for 

ver twenty-five years, gives a detailed list of the invest- 
Pee and points out, in a footnote to the Balance Sheet, 

that the market value of the invested assets exceeds their 
hook value by over a million dollars. Commenting upon the 
(Continued on next page) 
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ky: Vi ng the West 


(til it hurts!) 


WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


Ww 


Thrift through War Savings 
and Life Insurance Helps the 
Nation in War and prepares 
its citizens for peace! 


California 
Ve teri 
Stites 
Like 
Insurance; Contpany 


HOME OFFICE. SACRAMENTO 
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To make sure 
that YOUR Ship 
will come in, 


BE A 


Career Salesman 
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for 


ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
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CHURCH PENSION Fund—Continued 


excellent investment position of the Fund, the Report 
that “the Trustees do not feel justified in sacrifici: 
present high-grade quality of the Fund's investment 
folio in an effort to increase the investment income a 
risk of impairing security of principal, particularly 
present conditions.” Of the Fund's total investments, 
27 per cent are in United States Government securities 
In his report as Executive Vice-President, Bradford B. 
Locke points out that the assets of the Fund increased by 
approximately $600,000 during the course of the past vear 
but that its liabilities, which are calculated on a full actuarial 
reserve basis, increased by approximately the same amount, 
leaving a Surplus of $2,504,217 at the end of 1941. He 
stresses the point, however, that this Surplus is calculated 
upon the assumption that the actuarial reserve liabilities 
will earn 3% per cent interest whereas the Fund has been 
unable to meet this assumption in each of the last four years, 
the average interest earned on the reserve liabilities in 194] 
having been 3.07 per cent. He states, however, that in other 
respects there have been compensating factors and that the 
current interest earnings show some signs of improvement. 
The report, in summarizing the results of the first quarter 
century of its existence, points out that the assets have 
grown from an initial reserve of $8,750,000 in 1917 to $35.- 
650,000 at the end of 1941 and that in the meantime the 
Fund has paid out over $21,000,000 in pension benefits to 
clergymen and to their widows and minor orphans. Aside 
from its investment income, The Church Pension Fund is 
supported by assessments payable by every parish, mission 
and other ecclesiastical organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at the rate of over a million dollars a 
year and Mr. Locke states that the record of such pay- 
ments over the last twenty-five years is better than 9934 
per cent complete. The Fund was started in 1917 by the 
late Bishop William Lawrence, at that time the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, who died last November 6th and who during 
his lifetime, raised great sums for Harvard University, of 
which he was a Fellow of the Corporation, and for Welles- 
ley College, of which he was President of the Board of 
Trustees, as well as for many other charitable organizations 
The Church Pension Fund also operates three wholly- 
owned subsidiaries in The Church Hymnal Corporation, the 
Church Life Insurance Corporation and The Church Prop 
erties Fire Insurance Corporation. The former publishes 
the Hymnal and Prayer Book of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, whereas the other two conduct insurance facilities 
for the sole benefit of the Church. The Church Life had 
assets of $6,692,000 with $27,317,000 of insurance in force at 
the end of 1941 and The Church Properties Fire had in 
surance in force of almost $100,000,000 on Episcopal prop 
erty. The Boards of Directors of these Corporations are 
almost identical with those of The Church Pension Fund. 
Aside from Bishop Davis as President, J. P. Morgan as 
Treasurer and Mr. Locke as Executive Vice-President, the 
other members of the Executive Committee of The Church 
Pension Fund are Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn of 
Newark, The Honorable Frank L. Polk, The Reverend 
Oliver J. Hart, recently elected Bishop Coadjutor of Penn 
sylvania, Stephen Baker, Samuel Thorne and Allen Ward 
well. The offices of the Fund are at 20 Exchange Place, 
New York. It is administered under the supervision of the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL Life 


Boston, Mass. 
Yorke Joins Agency Staff 


The Columbian National Life of Boston announces the 
appointment of Charles E. Yorke as Agency Secretary in 
the Home Office as of June Ist. This post which is in the 
Agency Department under the direct supervision of Vice 
President A. A. McFall, has been created especially for Mr. 
Yorke. In coming to Boston, Mr. Yorke left a position as 
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Supervisor in the Floyd Agency of the Columbian National 
in Philadelphia, where he established a fine record of per- 
sonal production, qualifying not only for the Company’s ace 
production club but also for the 7-League Club which calls 
for consecutive weekly production. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Agency Superintendent Halstead Dies 


Ralph E. Halstead, Superintendent of Agencies for this 
company, died on Saturday, June 6th. Although Mr. Hal- 
stead kept going to the last, he had been ill for more than 
a year, and for several months knew that he could not live. 
At the time he died, he had his suitcase packed for a busi- 
ness trip to Rochester and Syracuse. 


H. O. Changes 


At its meeting on June 17, 1942, the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors of this company made the follow- 
ing reallocation of executive responsibilities, excepting as 
to investments which, of course, remain in charge of Vice 
President Benner. 

Vice President Max S. Bell to be in charge of Agency 
operations, relieving A. A. Rydgren, president, of the direct 
executive control of agency affairs that he has been exer- 
cising during the past two years. 

Vice President D. E. Jones to be in charge of Home Office 
operations. 

Actuary Guy H. Amerman, in addition to his actuarial 
duties, to assume, under Vice President Jones, the account- 
ing functions formerly performed by Vice President Bell. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


Twofold Income Plans 


The great American mass market has always been the 
life agent’s most prolific source of business. That is readily 
understandable when it :s recalled that the families in the 
moderate-income brackets ($100 to $300 a month) repre- 
sent 74% of America’s home units. 

The introduction of Social Security benefits a few years 
ago, and more recently the large increase in the number 
of workers moving into the middle income brackets, com- 
bine to create a more fertile field than ever for life insur- 
ance sales within this group. 

The Equitable’s new TWOFOLD INCOME PLANS 
provide a simplified sales procedure whereby an agent can 
show the head of the family how he can safeguard his 
two fondest ambitions: 

1. Assure his family’s financial security. 

2. Assure a guaranteed old-age income for himself. 

The standardized presentation forms included in the kit 
of Twofold Income Plans material now being released to 
all agencies, are ‘“Twofolc.” 

One illustrates the combined Life Insurance and Social 
Security benefits accruing to the wife and children of any 

overed worker in the event of his death, and also the 
combined retirement income benefits (from Life Insurance 
and Social Security) to the covered worker if he attains age 
65. 

The presentation material includes complete work tables 
for submitting the specific cash and income amounts pay- 
ible, and the precise premiums required—all based on 
monthly earnings ranging from $125 to $300. 

(Continued on next page) 
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3 Years of Progress 


ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Salutes the American Flag 
and announces 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE POLICY FORMS 
NEW PLANS FOR AGENTS 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITORIES OPEN IN 
ILLINOIS, IOWA AND THE MIDDLE 
WESTERN STATES 


Home Office 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
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Lead Service Letters 





ring doorbells and 


create buyer acceptance before you call. 


See the Reliance Manager . . . or write the Home 
Office . . . for more information about the Re- 
liance Straight Line Flow—the selling plan that 
takes the straight line to the dotted line. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
FarMERS BANK BLpbG., PirtspuRGH, Pa. 


More Than a Half Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in Force 


Reliance Straight Line Flow improves your prospects 






































HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


‘(sds Faithful as Old Faithful” 


37 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS MANAGE- 
MENT—NO STOCKHOLDERS—JUST 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Over 200 Millions Of Insurance In Force 
Built Up By Successful General Agents Oper- 
ating Under A Liberal General Agency Sys- 
tem in 18 States East and West. 


Participating Low Net Cost Policies to Fit 
Every Life Insurance Need for Both Sexes 
from Birth to Old Age. 
































THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
































A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





mo) 82 YEARS OF SERVICE — 





| EQUITABLE Life—Continued 


The plan is a time-saver, inasmuch as it facilitates <ales 
| within a single interview, involving fifteen or twenty 
| minutes, 

Summed up, this organized plan constitutes a complete 


programming sale on a package basis, representing: 


| Payments to Family in Event of Insured’s Death Prior to 
| Retirement: 

Cash for last bills 

Emergency Fund 

First Year Adjustment Income 

Monthly Income during critical years 

Monthly Income to wife until age 65 

Monthly Income to wife after age 65 


Payments at Retirement (assuming survival): 
Monthly Income to Insured at age 65 
Additional Monthly Income to Wife beginning at age 65 
Total Monthly Income after both reach age 65 

The other presentation form is applicable to people who 
are not duly enrolled for Social Security Benefits, and spe- 
cial forms are available for use with such prospects. 

In the use of the Twofold Income Plans two important 
considerations should be borne in mind: 

(a) Many prospects under prevailing high-pressure work- 
ing conditions cannot be seen at their place of employment 
during business hours. Home interviews during evenings 
are becoming increasingly necessary. 

(b) The Twofold Income Plans presented in the home, 
moreover, enable the agent to enlist the interest and support 
of the wife, the demonstration forms clearly showing the 
stipulated cash and life income benefits arranged for her. 

More data will be published by us on these plans when 
available. 






EQUITABLE Life Insurance Company of lowa, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Issues Non-Medical 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa an- 
nounces that tt will issue nonmedical life insurance in rural 
territory and in towns and cities of less than 25,000 popu 
lation, beginning July 1. 

This departure from the previous practice of the com 
pany is being undertaken in order to enable Equitable of 
Iowa field representatives to serve effectively the needs of 
prospects and policyholders during war times. Rationing 
of tires and gasoline and other restrictions of transporta- 
tion, together with the greatly reduced number of available 
medical examiners due to the war service of doctors, are 
reported by Ray E. Fuller, Superintendent of Agencies, to 















nonmedical life insurance follow. 


| Territorial Limitations 


be among the factors which have influenced the Company 
to enter the nonmedical field in rural territories. 
Specific rules governing the Equitable of Iowa’s use of 






Nonmedical business may be written in rural territory 
and towns or cities of less than 25,000 population according 
to the 1940 Federal Census. Cases may not be written on 
the nonmedical basis if the applicant either resides or has 


| his principal place of business in a town or city of more 


than 25,000 population nor in any town or city in which a 
General Agency of this Company is located regardless of 
population. 


Agents Eligible 


All full-time and part-time agents are eligible to write 
nonmedical cases but the continued eligibility of an agent 
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for this privilege depends upon the experience with business 
submitted by him. 
The first five nonmedical applications submitted by a 


newly appointed agent with no previous experience in the 


life insurance business must be written under the supervi- 
sion and in the presence of his General Agent, District 
Agent or Supervisor. 

Nonmedical business will not be accepted in cases sug- 
gested or submitted by an agent of another company, or by 
a broker. 


Amount Limits 


The limit of insurance that will be considered nonmedi- 
cally by this Company on any individual in any twelve 
months period is $4,500. The aggregate nonmedical limit 
(including nonmedical insurance previously issued by this 
Company) on any individual is $6,000. However, any non- 
medical insurance issued prior to a policy issued by this 
Company on a medical examination should be disregarded 
in determining the current nonmedical limit. SEE STATE 
LIMITATIONS. 


Age Limits 


Applications will be considered on the nonmedical basis at 
insurance ages 10 to 40 inclusive. 


Plan Limits 


Subject to regular rules and limits all plans of insurance 
will be considered on the nonmedical basis except Juvenile, 
Term, Family Income, Mortgage Redemption, Twenty 
Year Family Maintenance and Twenty Year Multiple Pro- 
tection. Nonmedical limits on Multiple Protection and 
Family Maintenance insurance on the Ten and Fifteen Year 
plans will be based on the total amount involved in the basic 
policy and the supplementary agreement. 

Income disability will not be considered on the 
medical basis. 

Waiver of premium disability and accidental death bene- 
fits will be considered on eligible nonmedical cases subject 
to regular rules and limits. 


Ineligible Risks 


(A) Married Women. Nonmedical insurance will not be 
granted to married women. 

(B) Substandard. No nonmedical insurance will be issued 
on risks substandard because of physical impairment, per- 
sonal history, family history or occupations involving a 
health hazard. If the agent is uncertain whether or not a 
medical examination will be required, a Trial Application 
should be submitted giving information on the points in 
question in order to secure a ruling from the Company. 

(C) Relatives of Agent. A medical examination will be 
required in accordance with regular rules for any applica- 
tion on a member of the agent's immediate family. 


non- 


Additional Policies 


Additional policies will be considered within sixty days 
from the date on which the original policy was mailed from 
the Home Office on Additional Application form signed by 
the Insured. The additional policy, however, must be settled 
for within sixty days of the date of mailing the original 
policy. After sixty days new application Part 1 and non- 
medical Part 2 will be required. 


State Limitations 


IOWA. The maximum that may be issued on an indi- 
vidual nonmedical application is $2,000. Additional non- 
medical insurance will be considered up to the regular non- 
medical limits on complete new application Part 1 and 
nonmedical Part 2 at intervals of not less than a month. 

(Continued on next page) 
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INSURANCES 


It is a matter of policy with The Waldorf to 
give more than is expected. You can count on 
spacious rooms. You are sure of fine food. 
You know Waldorf service will live up to its 
reputation. But apart from these things, The 
Waldorf is a hotel with a heart, welcoming 
you with gracious hospitality, entertaining 
you with friendly warmth. And Waldorf rates 
represent greater value now than ever before. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE * 49TH TO 50TH + NEW YORE 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 


insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 


wt 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chairman President 


CHICAGO 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
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Profitable Returns 





At the end of the twenty-sixth year of its 
operation, Fidelity direct mail lead service 
had brought in applications for $256,525,101 
of life insurance. The average pulling power 
of its mailings was 16.3%. 






















In 1941 the average first year premium 
value of every name circularized was $3.46. 
In other words, for every 8 cents invested by 
agents in the lead service, there was a return 
of $3.46 in first year premium value. 


This is the measure of the direct return 
from leads and does not reflect the collat- 
eral business which in most cases arises 
from these favorable and preferred contacts. 


a | 
he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIF 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 








































EUREKA-MARYLAND 


JUBILEE 
1942 





SIXTY YEARS STRONG 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eureka Building Baltimore, Md. 
































EQUITABLE Life—Continued 


| MASSACHUSETTS. Nonmedical insurance cannot be 
| issued in Massachusetts. 


| 
| 


| FEDERAL Life Insurance Company, 
| Chicago, Illinois 


Favorably Examined 
| 
This company has been examined by the Insurance De 

| partment of Illinois with representatives of North Carolina 
and Arkansas participating, as of December 31, 1941, the 
| report being dated April 10th and recently released. The 
| examiners found total admitted assets of $18,774,031; capi- 
tal, $375,000; and unassigned funds, $800,000. The cost of 
| the examination was $10,677. As the report disclosed no 
unusual items, we are not reprinting it. The examiners 
summary comments, which are usual in Illinois examina- 
tions, were as follows: 


| “l. The statement of assets and liabilities as of December 

31, 1941, prepared from the books and records of the 
company on the basis of asset values hereinafter re 
ferred to, reflects a solvent financial condition with 
capital and surplus $1,175,000.00 in excess of liabilities 
and contingency reserves totaling $329,008.30. 

“2. The cash position of the company is well maintained 
and surplus funds are being currently invested in a 
diversified selection of marketable securities. During 
the period under review real estate owned not under 
contract of sale has been reduced from 36.46% to 
18.7% of the admitted assets. 

“3. Loss ratios experienced on non-cancellable accident 
and health contracts have been excessive but profits 
accruing under life and other accident and health 
forms have resulted in an increase in unassigned sur 
plus fund from $368,094.42 at December 31, 1937 to 
$800,000.00 at December 31, 1941. Acquisition, under 
writing and administrative expenses appear to be 
moderate. 

“4. The adjustment and settlement of policy liabilities 
appear to have been effected in a prompt and equitable 
manner.” 


FIDELITY ASSURANCE Association, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rehabilitation Decision 
The plan for rehabilitation of this investment concern 


under Federal statutes has apparently been reversed by the 
Fourth Circuit of the Court of Appeals in North Carolina, 


| which held that the concern was an insurance corporation 


and did not come under the National Bankruptcy Act for 
reorganization. On this basis ancillary receivers would have 
to be appointed in the various states in which it did busi 
ness, and certificateholders would fare somewhat according 
to the amount of assets that were held within their state 
First claim would be made on these, and then unsatisfied 
claims would go to the receiver at the home office. On this 


| basis West Virginia holds far more assets than it needs, but 


generally speaking the states in which it did its largest busi 
ness are very deficient in assets. States which apparently 
hold a surplus of assets include Alabama. Delaware, Iowa, 
Missouri, West Virginia and Wisconsin. States with heavy 
deficiencies include Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas, with lesser deficiencies in Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Tennessee. The concern is not an insurance com- 
pany, but issued an Investment, Trust type of savings 


| certificate. 


More complete details will be published by us when 
available. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL Life Ins. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


Enlistment Procedure 


Upon the recommendation of its Executive Committee, 
the Board of Directors of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at its last meeting ratified the following 
policy for the management to observe in connection with 
Head Office employees entering the armed forces: 

1. Head Office employees who have been or will be 
drafted and who have enlisted or will enlist, may be assured 
that a position, at approximately their salary at the time of 
leaving Company service, will be open to them upon their 
return to Fidelity within three months of their honorable 
discharge from U. S. service, provided they are still quali- 
fied to perform the duties of such position. 

2. In case of such resumption of duties their Fidelity 
record of service shall be deemed continuous. 

3. In case of entry into the armed forces, under the con- 
ditions recited above, the following monetary allowances 
will be made: 

Pro rata bonus for the quarter up to the date of leaving 
the service, on the scale in effect at date of leaving, together 
with one month’s salary and pro rata bonus for that month 
and salary and proportional bonus for any untaken vacation 
period of the year. 

4. Fidelity insurance held at employee rates may be con- 
tinued on the net basis with premiums paid by the insured. 


GIRARD Life Ins. Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hardt V. P. 


Walter K. Hardt was elected Vice President and a Di- 
rector of Girard Life Insurance Company at a meeting of 
the board of directors in Philadelphia on June 18th. 

For a number of years engaged in the banking business 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Hardt, since 1935, has been actively 
identified with insurance. He has been Vice President and 
a Director of Haughton & Co., Inc., General Insurance, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, and Vice President of 
the Presbyterian Ministers Fund for Life Insurance, of 
which latter organization he is a life corporator. 

Mr. Hardt was formerly Vice President of the Fourth 
Street National Bank, Vice President and a Director of the 
Franklin-Fourth Street National Bank, Vice President and 
a Director of the Philadelphia National Bank, and President 
and a Director of Integrity Trust Company, from which 
latter institution he resigned in 1935 to become Vice Presi- 
dent of Haughton & Co., Inc. 


GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined for the Insurance De- 
partments of New York, Connecticut, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Minnesota and North Dakota, the report being 
dated April 21, 1942, but being as of December 31, 1940. The 
figures have therefore been superseded by the company’s 
annual statement for December 31, 1941, which are now 
available in Best’s Life Insurance Reports. As of the earlier 
date the examiners found admitted assets of $148,547,528, a 
mortgage contingency reserve of $2,000,000 set up by the 
company and a surplus of $5,493,901, as contrasted with the 
company’s own figure of $5,594,862. 

The examiners made numerous minor changes in the 
statement as filed, none of them of importance. They also 
(Continued on next page) 
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made a number of minor criticisms and suggestions in con- 
nection with the methods used by the company in keeping 
its records. In connection with mortgages, the examiners 
stated that the company should, in cases where there were 
unpaid taxes, credit amounts received first to taxes, and 
then to interest. The examiners recommended further re- 
ductions in real estate values, in continuance of past policy. 

Because of the date of the examination, and the fact that 
no items of particular interest were discussed, we are not 
reprinting the report. 


INDUSTRIAL Life & Health Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined by the states of 
Georgia, South Carolina and Tennessee as of December 31, 
1941, the report being dated April 25, 1942 and recently 
released. The examiners approximately verified the state- 


against the company’s figure of $616,237. In addition 
surplus, the company has a reserve for contingen 

$700,000 and a capital stock of $1,000,000. As the exa: 
tion was favorable, and disclosed no unusual items, it 

being reprinted by us, with the exception of a few 

graphs describing certain sickness and accident policy 
tracts, as follows: 


“*S” and ‘A’ Contracts: This is a sick and accident | 
with death benefit included and is only issue 
colored lives. Up to 1926 for each 5 cent unit of 
mium a weekly disability benefit of $1 and a death | 
fit of $10 was granted. The disability benefit co 


only 10 weeks full benefit and 10 weeks half benefit j 


any one year with a further restriction of 10 week 
benefit and 10 weeks half benefit for any one sick: 
or disease. The policy was non-cancellable, and 


tained no limiting age as to occurrence of disability, a 
no benefits were paid for less than seven consecuti 
days. In the event of disability during the first 6 mx 
the policy was in force, only half the above benef 


were paid. : 
“In the event of death within the first six months 


policy was in force, only one quarter of the Death Ben 


fit was paid and in the event of death in the second s 
months one-half of the death benefit was paid, and t 
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ment as previously filed by the company, differing slightly 
on surplus, which the examiners found 





to be $582,716 year. 


policy was in full coverage after it had been in force o 
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“In 1926 this contract was changed to have the death 
benefit vary with age at issue, the rest of the provisions 
remaining the same. 20% of the premium was for the 
death benefit and 80% for the accident and health pro- 
vision. This contract did not provide for any non- 
forfeiture provisions. The policy continues throughout 
lite. 
“*4’ Contracts: In 1926 the Company first issued 
straight Industrial Life contracts on the Whole Life 
plan, without Accident and Health benefits to colored 
lives. These contracts provided for non-forfeiture bene- 
fits as follows, viz., after the policy is in force 5 years 
Extended Insurance is granted and after it has been in 
force 10 years Paid-Up insurance is granted, but in all 
cases the Extended Insurance provision is the auto- 
matic feature. This policy is valued on the American 
Experience Table of Mortality and 34%% interest, and 
the Illinois standard method of valuation. 

““W’ Contracts: In 1931 the Company first issued 
straight Industrial Life contracts on the Whole Life 
plan to white lives. These contracts contain similar 
provisions to the ‘A’ contracts but give larger benefits 
for each 5 cent unit of premium. This contract is 
valued on the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and 3%4% Interest and Illinois Standard Method of 
Valuation. 

“When ‘A’ and ‘W’ policies are issued to juveniles the 
ultimate amount of insurance is not reached till age 9. 
“Prior to 1942 the Company did not issue any policies 
to ages beyond 55 and at the present time the limiting 
age at issue is 60. 

“The Company is giving serious study to revising its 
contracts but is awaiting the final adoption of the Com- 
missioner’s recommendations in order that they can 
comply with the final provisions thereof.” 


MANHATTAN Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Alley Director 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors, held June 
9, 1942, James Burke Alley was elected a Director of The 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Mr. Alley is a member of the law firm of Auchincloss, 
Alley & Duncan, 50 Broadway, New York City. From 1935 
to 1937 Mr. Alley was General Counsel of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and a Director of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in Washington, as well as of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 


METROPOLITAN Life Ins. Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 


New Mo. Prem. Endowments 


New Monthly Premium Ordinary Endowment insurance 
policy forms, to conform with the provisions of the recently 
enacted Hampton Bill, are being filed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company with the New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. These new policies are 20-Year En- 
dowment policies for amounts of $500 or less to be issued at 
all ages up to 54 years. 

These new Monthly Premium Ordinary Endowment in- 
surance policies restore, for all practical purposes, to resi- 
dents of the State of New York the right, now enjoyed by 
residents of other States, to purchase small Endowment 
policies which elsewhere are issued in the company’s Indus- 
trial Department. The Hampton Bill was passed by the 
legislature and approved by Governor Lehman on May 18th. 
‘ The new policies will not be required to include the usual 
Ordinary provisions for policy loans and for dividend op- 

(Continued on next page) 
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W hat is Cleveland’s most convenient hotel? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND, OF COURSE — 


s 
And where is Hotel Cleveland? 


On the Public Square, and connected 
by covered passage to the Union Ter- 
minal and Terminal Garage . . . close 
to stores, theatres, office buildings, 
Federal buildings, piers, Public Audi- 


torium, Stadium, sporting events. 
* 
Is Hotel Cleveland modern? 


Yes, indeed! Most of its rooms have 
been recently modernized .. . its res- 
taurants are air-conditioned, and one 
of them, the Bronze Room, has be- 
come famous—it always has a “big 
name” band playing for dancing. 


Hotel Cleveland is comfortable, 
too, and has a cheerful welcome 
for all who come within its 
friendly doors. Let us prove our 
hospitality on your next trip 
here. We'll enjoy it, and we 
think you will, too. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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. 
The Life Underwriter 


The life underwriter is a good ex- 
ample of the typical American ...a 
man in business for himself, a good 
neighbor in his own country. Among 
other things, he has encouraged men 
to make much of family life, to plan 
for the endurance of their homes, the 
security of their dependents, and the 
education of their children. You should 
be proud to be a life underwriter. 
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METROPOLITAN Life—Continued 


tions. The Metropolitan sought this legislation becuse 
endowments corresponding to the Monthly Premium Indus. 
trial Endowments issued in other States, could not previ- 
ously be written in New York on the Ordinary plan without 
incorporating provisions for policy loans and dividend op.- 
tions. Such inclusion, the company felt, involved expense to 
policyholders all out of proportion to the benefits that 
would accrue under the provisions. 

“With the change that has been made in the New York 
law,” said Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan, 
“we can and will write, in the State of New York, Mont hly 
Premium 20-Year Endowment policies for amounts of $250 
and $500 and at adult ages for premiums of $1 and $2 per 
month. These new Ordinary policies, to all intents and 
purposes, serve in a like manner as would the Industrial 
policies which we are not permitted to write.” 


MONARCH Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Laub Agency Manager 


On July Ist, Roswell C. Laub, who had been Springfield 
General Agent for this company for 11 years, was appointed 
vice president and agency manager, with full charge of all 
activities of the Agency Department. He succeeds Francis 
L. Merritt. Mr. Laub has been president of the Springfield 
Life Underwriters Association, president of the Massa 
chusetts State Life Underwriters Association, and has also 
served on the board of directors of both. He is also Na 
tional Committeeman for his District. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
New Retirement Income Forms 


This company has issued new additional Retirement In 
come policies on which, with an income of $10 monthly, 
there is provided insurance of $1,500 for males and $1,709 
for females. The maturity value of the male form at age 55 
is $1,893; at age 60, $1,701; at age 65, $1,523. The respective 
figures for the female form are $2,089, $1, 893 and $1,701. 

We illustrate (on page 171) following regular premiums, 
premium including waiver of premium disability, and cash 
values for various years from 2-20, as well as dividends and 
total dividends, for the Retirement Income at 65, 60 and 55 
(male), and the Retirement at 60 (female). 


New Agents’ Commission & Retirement Plan 


The Company offers its full-time Agents, through “Se- 
curity with New England Mutual,” a solution to two im- 
portant problems of the life underwriter: 


(1) A sound compensation plan which embodies a “Per- 
sistency Allowance” as long as premiums are paid; 
and 

(2) A retirement plan for the underwriter who makes a 
career of selling life insurance. 

The following matter is descriptive only, and while it is 
intended to give a complete picture of “Security with New 
England Mutual,” it does not attempt to be a definitive 
document of the details of either plan. The full terms and 
conditions of the new Agent’s Persistency Contract are 
contained in the contract itself. The booklet, “Agent’s Re- 
tirement Plan” outlines rules and regulations relating to 
qualification, participation, and benefits of the retirement 
plan. 
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The Compensation Plan 


The Agent’s Persistency Contract is simple in its pro- 
yisions. It is designed to provide the agent who continues 
with the Company and produces a reasonable amount of 
new business each year, a gradually increasing income for 
the efforts involved in servicing a growing volume of insur- 
ance in force. The first year commission scale is the same 
as for all other New England Mutual Agency Contracts. It 
for Ordinary Life, scaled for various policy forms 
and durations. 

As an example, first commission for Ordinary Life is 
50°. There are renewals of 5% each on premiums paid for 
the second through the fifth policy years, which becomes 

vested upon a production of a reasonable volume of new 
business. Thereafter, a Persistency Allowance of 5% will be 
paid on premiums paid for the sixth through the ninth 
policy years and 2% for the remaining premium paying life- 
time of the policy, provided the agent remains qualified 
under his Agent’s Persistency Contract. Thus, for example, 
if Ordinary Life premiums are paid for a period of twenty 
years and while the agent is qualified under this contract, 
he would receive a total of 50% first commission, four re- 
newals of 5%, four Persistency Allowances of 5%, then 2% 
for the Bede Parson eleven years ...a total of 112%. Of 
course, if more than twenty premiums are paid, the 2% 
Persistency Allowance, in the above example, will be con- 
tinued and the agent may actually receive a total much in 
excess of the 112%. 

The qualification for vesting renewals and for continuing 
Persistency Allowances is $50,000 of paid life insurance in 
one calendar year, or $25,000 in a calendar year if the total 
production for that year and the two next preceding calen- 
dar years aggregates $150,000. After a total of twenty years’ 
representation, a life insurance production of $25,000 in a 
calendar year will be sufficient to qualify. 

Renewals for each year’s business will be vested by attain- 
ing the above production qualification in the year in which 
the new insurance is paid for. Persistency Allowances will 
be paid only as long as the agent continuously qualifies and 
remains as a representative under an Agent’s Persistency 
Contract. There are no further qualification requirements 
when an agent reaches age 65 or has retired under the 
Company retirement plan. 

To supplement his income at retirement, Persistency 
Allowances will be paid the agent during the premium- 
paying lifetime of a policy, even though he has retired. 


Upon the death of the agent, all earned renewals and 
Persistency Allowances will be paid as they accrue under 
the terms of his contract to the agent’s legal representative 
until a total of nine (eight of 5% and one of 2%) have been 
paid either to the agent during his lifetime or to his estate. 

If an agent should become temporarily disabled, in the 
judgment of the Committee, qualification requirements will 
be proportionately reduced during the period of his dis- 
ability. 

If an agent should become totally and permanently dis- 
abled, according to the judgment of the Committee, qualifi- 
cation requirements will be waived during the period of 
disability and renewals and Persistency Allowances will 
continue to be paid as though the agent had qualified. 

A leave of absence will be granted an agent who enters 
military or naval service in time of war, and the agent who 
is granted such leave will not be penalized. 

Table I compares income which would be received under 
the present Agent’s Contract with that which would be 
payable under the new Agent’s Persistency Contract. We 
have assumed an annual production of $100,000 on the Ordi- 
nary Life Plan, with annual premiums of $35.00 per $1,000, 
and a normal termination rate. 


is 50% 


The Agent's Retirement Plan 
The General Scope of the Plan 


The Agent’s Retirement Plan provides retirement benefits 
(Continued on next page) 
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How To Choose A 
Company Gn ‘G2 


In 30 years of useful service to the insuring 
public Continental Assurance has an uninter- 
rupted record of yearly gains in assets and insur- 
ance in force. Last year, gain in insurance in 
force exceeded the preceding 29 years. 


The major portion of this increased volume 
came from established Continental Assurance 
units, a relatively small proportion from new 
appointments made during the year . . . sub- 
stantial evidence of the desirability of Conti- 
nental contracts, the completeness of Continental 
facilities and Continental ability to work effec- 
tively and wear well with those who sell our 
contracts. 


This kind of progress knows few limitations. 
Perhaps it should be your measuring stick in 
choosing a company connection in ’42—or any 
other year. Facilities include standard and sub- 
standard, participating and non-participating, 
Juvenile from one day up, Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health . . . plus tested 
tools and practical cooperation for adding new 
Dower to your present activities. 


Nationally Known for 
Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 














eA merica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 
* 
W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL—Continued 


for all eligible New England Mutual Agents. The amount 
of the retirement income is dependent upon: 
1. Amount of annual contributions by the agent and by 
the Company 
2. Number of years contributions are made 
3. Age of agent at retirement, and the annuity option 
elected. 
The plan also provides for certain supplementary benefits 
in event of agent’s death, disability, or termination of his 
agency contract. 


Membership and Eligibility 


An agent who meets the following conditions is eligible 
to become a member of the plan upon the approval by the 
Committee of an application for membership on the Com- 
pany’s regular membership form: 

1. If he has not reached age 60 when he applies for 

membership; or 

2. If on July 1, 1942, he is older than 60 but has not 

reached age 65, and applies for membership in the plan 
in 1942 

A new agent operating under the Supplementary Amend- 
ment to the Agent’s Persistency Contract will become eli- 
gible to apply for membership on January first, following 
the first anniversary of his contract, if on that date he has 
not reached his sixtieth birthday. 


When Membership Effective 


The effective date of the plan is July 1, 1942. Membership 
shall take effect when application, which is made by an 
eligible agent on a blank prepared for this purpose, is 
accepted by the Committee. 

Applications for membership are acted upon by the Com- 
mittee as of January first and July first, following the date 
of application. It is important, therefore, that those desiring 
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to become members make application as soon as possible 
on the regular application form on the last page of the 
booklet “Agent’s Retirement Plan of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 


Contributions 


The member’s contribution may be 3%, 4% or 5% of his 
first commissions, renewals, and persistency allowances, 
deducted and remitted to the Company monthly by his 
General Agent. To prevent confusion, the percentage of the 
member's contribution must be selected at the beginning of 
the year and cannot vary during the year. 

The Company’s contribution will be made each year, and 
is computed on a formula calculated to aggregate 3°% of 
members’ income, exclusive of annuity commissions, but 
based on production and insurance-in-force factors as 
follows: 

$40.00 per $100,000 of new life insurance paid for by the 

member in that calendar year, plus 

$50.00 per million of other life insurance in force to the 

credit of the member on July first of that year on which 

renewals or Persistency Allowances at renewal rates are 
payable, plus 

$20.00 per million of other life insurance in force to the 

credit of the member on July first of that year on which 

a 2% Persistency Allowance is payable. 

“or example, a member has in a given year: 
$215,000 insurance paid for in that year, $1,100,000 in force 
on July first of that year on which 5% renewals are being 
paid, and $750,000 in force on July first of that year, on 
which 2% Persistency Allowances are being paid. 
Total Company contribution to the Agent’s Retirement 
lan for that year would be calculated as follows: 


New Production 7 = $86.00 
Insurance in Force (within 5% 

newal Period) 1 X&$50= 55.00 
Insurance in Force (2% Persistency 

Allowance) 75 X = 15.00 


$156.00 


Total Company Contributions 


_ The maximum Company contribution to any agent's Re- 
tirement Fund will be $500.00 in any calendar year. 
All contributions shall become a part of the General 
Corporate Funds of the Company, from which all payments 
under the plan will be made. 
In order for a member to qualify for Company contribu- 
tion in any year, he must: 
1. Produce at least $75,000 of new life insurance in that 
calendar year, or 

. Produce at least $25,000 of new life insurance in that 
year, and a total production in that year and in the two 
immediately preceding years of at least $225,000, or 

3. Produce at least $25,000 of new life insurance in that 

year, and have been continuously under contract with 
a General Agent of the Company for at least twenty 
years. 

At the end of each year, the Company will total each 
member’s contributions, calculate and credit Company con- 
tributions and interest earned, and send each member in 
the plan a statement of his accumulated credits. All funds 
shall be credited with interest at a rate of not less than 3% 
per annum. 


Retirement Age 


Normal retirement age is 65, provided the member has 
qualified for Company contributions to the plan for at least 
ten years or has been a representative of the Company for 
at least fifteen years. ; 

If neither of these requirements can be met by age 65, 
then the retirement age is deferred until such date as one of 
the above qualifications has been met. In any event, how- 
ever, benefits will begin at age 70, regardless of length of 
service. 

A retired agent may continue to sell life insurance and 
receive full compensation provided in his contract. 
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If a member who has passed his sixtieth birthday, and 
who has met the requirements, wishes to retire earlier than 
age 65, he may do so, with the consent of the Committee 


Retirement Benefits 


A life income will be provided at retirement age by apply- 
ing the accumulation of the member’s and the Company’ s 
contributions, improved by interest, to purchase a life in- 
come. 

At retirement, the member may choose any one of the 
following life income plans: 


1. A Life Annuity on his life, without refund, or 

2. A Life Annuity on his life, with cash refund, or 

3. A Joint and 224 Survivorship Annuity on his life and 

on the life of one other payee, without refund. 

The benefit selected by the member will be calculated by 
using the table of values for the Options of Payment as 
provided in the Company’s Ordinary Life policies, issued on 
the date that the agent enters the plan. 

The income will be paid monthly unless the accumulated 
fund is insufficient to produce at least $10.00 per month; 
then the benefits may be paid at less frequent intervals. 

If the fund at retirement date is less than $500.00, it may 
be applied, at the option of the Committee, to a Fifth 
Option settlement or may be paid in one sum. 


Death Benefit 


If, after contributing to the plan, the member should die 
before retirement, the Company will pay to his beneficiary 
a sum never less than his contributions with interest. This 
death benefit will be inc reased under certain conditions by 
shares of the Company's accumulated contributions, and, of 
course, is payable in addition to earned commissions, re- 
newals, and Persistency Allowances under the member's 
agency contract. 


Disability Benefits 


If, in the judgment of the Committee, the member be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled before retirement, 
the sum of contributions which would be allowable under 
the death benefit will become available immediately. This 
sum will be applied to provide income under any one of the 
following options: 


1. Life Annuity, without refund, or 

2. Life Annuity, with cash refund, or 

3. Joint and %4 Survivorship Annuity, or 
4. Income under the Fifth Option. 


Benefits on Termination of Agency Contract 


In event of the termination of a member’s full-time 
Agency Contract before retirement date, for any reason 
other than death, termination benefits will be available to 
the member on the following basis: 


Number of Years of 
Contribution under 
Plan at Time of 
Termination Termination Benefits 
1to10 Member's Contribution, plus interest 
11 Member’s Contribution with interest—plus, 
20% of Company Contributions with interest 
12 40% 25 ~ . 
13 60% “ * 
14 80% “ 
15 and 
thereafter 100% 


Since this is truly a retirement plan, both the agent and 
the Company are anxious that every possible safeguard be 
established to prevent accumulated contributions from 
being dissipated. Therefore, none of the benefits under the 
plan, either at retirement or on termination, can be subject 
to assignment, alienation or commutation. For the same 

(Continued on next page) 
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Bas men have carued 


a niche that KOS L1WME 


Men who are now associated 
with Connecticut General started 
to build a profitable and satis- 
fying career the moment they 
joined our organization. From 
the first, they began carving a 
niche of their own. 

And we have deliberately 
planned it that way. Connect- 
icut General selects its new 
agents with great care, and the 
men who qualify receive a prac- 
tical, continuing training that is 
designed to assure results right 
from the start. 

In addition, the opportunities 
for advancement to management 
responsibility are great, for our 
whole organization is geared to 
the development of each indi- 
vidual man to the limit of his 
ability. His own efforts are con- 
tinually aided and supplemented 
by wise management counsel 
and a progressive interest in his 
personal advancement. 

Talk to a Connecticut Gen- 
eral man...an old timer. 
He'll tell you that he has a 
niche of his own, and that it 
has kept 


his career. 


growing throughout 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health 
Insurance, Salary Allotment Insurance 
and Annuities, All Forms of Group 
Insurance, and Group Annuities. 
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reason, if the termination benefit is at least $500.00, the 
fund, now subject to no further contribution, shall be 
accumulated at 244% interest compounded annually, and at 
retirement will be placed under the retirement option 
selected by the member. 

If on termination of membership, the termination benefit 
is less than $500.00, the Company will have the option to 
pay in cash rather than accumulate for retirement income. 

The retirement section of Table I illustrates the expected 
retirement income to be received by a member of the plan 
who has contributed on the basis of a level production of 
$100,000 of Ordinary Life Insurance over a period of years 
and has had an average premium of $35.00 per $1,000. 


Past Service Awards 


There are those among the Company’s agency force who, 
as New England Mutual agents, have served their policy- 
holders well for many years. Because of advancing age, it 
will be denied them to accumulate a substantial income 
under the Agent’s Retirement Plan. The Company, there- 
fore, has designed a Past Service Award to be paid under the 
following conditions: 

1. Eligibility 

(a) An agent who on July 1, 1942 is classified as a full- 

time agent and who is now age 65, or older, will 
become eligible to receive income under the Past 
Service Award if he has in force to his credit at 
least $500,000 of life insurance which he, person- 
ally, produced prior to July 1, 1942, and which is 
either premium paying or fully paid up, accord- 
ing to its contract terms. 

(b) An agent on reaching age 65, after July 1, 1942, 
will become eligible to receive income under the 
Past Service Award if, when he reaches age 65, he 
has in force to his credit at least $500,000 of life 
insurance which he, personally, produced prior to 








July 1, 1942, and which is either premium paying 
or is fully paid up according to its contract terms, 

Since Persistency Allowances form an essential part of 
the compensation of a retired agent, he must accept an 
Agent's Persistency Contract in the calendar year 1942, as 
a part of his eligibility requirements. 

Shortly before the time of retirement the agent shall 
furnish the Company a list of all his insurance in force, 
certified by him and the General Agent with whom he i 
contracted. 

All eligibility for Past Service Awards shall be subject to 
approval by the Committee. 

2. Payments 

Income payments to those eligible will be computed 
at the rate of $600.00 annually for each million of insur- 
ance in force, written before July 1, 1942, which is pre- 
mium paying or is fully paid-up according to its con- 
tract terms, and which is beyond its eleventh policy 
year. A Past Service Award will not be paid for any 
policy, while any commission is being paid either to 
the agent or to the General Agent. Past Service Award 
credits will be established as of July first each year, and 
payments will be made in equal installments for the 
twelve following months, if the agent lives. If monthly 
payments are less than $10.00, the Company reserves 
the right to pay at less frequent intervals. 

Those eligible on July 1, 1942, will begin to receive 
monthly income as of August 1, 1942, based on insur- 
ance in force credits on July 1, 1942. 

May Continue to Produce New Business 

The receipt of income from Past Service Award does 
not prevent the agent from writing new business, nor 
does it affect his rights to first commissions, renewals, 
and Persistency Allowances. At the same time, the 
agent who has not retired, may also qualify for the 
Agent’s Retirement Plan. 


we 


Administration 


The entire plan will be administered by a Committee 
appointed by the President of the Company. This Com- 
mittee shall have the authority to accept applications for 
membership, decide on eligibility, and interpret the pro 
visions of the plan. 

The Company anticipates that these plans will be con 
tinued indefinitely, but must necessarily reserve the right 
to change, suspend, or discontinue either plan at any time 

Any change in the Agent’s Retirement Plan will not 
decrease the benefits which at time of such change shall 
have accrued from contributions already made by the agent 
and by the Company. 


TABLE | 


Comparison of Income from Yearly Production of 


$100,000 Ordinary Life 


Based on average premium of $35 per $1,000 and average 
persistency of business. 


Agent's Present Agent's 
Persistency Contract Contract 

Year Annual Income Annual Income 
1 $1,750 $1,750 
2 1,907 1,907 
3 2,054 2,054 
4 2,192 2,192 
5 2,323 2,323 
6 2,449 2,449 
7 2,568 2,568 
8 2,683 2,683 
i) 2,794 2,794 
10 ‘ 2,836 2,900 
11 2,877 2,900 
12 2,917 2,900 
13 2,955 2,900 
14 so 2,900 
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2,900 
2,900 
2,900 
Assuming that at the end of the thirtieth year this male 
agent retires at age 65, the following table compares the 
income under the new Agent’s Persistency Contract and 
4gent’s Retirement Plan, with the present Agent’s Contract 
which is limited to renewal commissions. In either illus- 
tration the agent could supplement his income after age 65, 
by producing new business. 
Agent’s Persistency Contract 
At- Renewals and 
tained Persistency Retirement 
Age Allowances Income Total Renewals 
65 $1,669 $612 2,281 $1,150 
1,526 612 2,138 993 
1,392 612 2,004 847 
1,265 612 1,877 
1,144 612 1,756 
1,028 612 1,640 
916 612 1,528 
808 612 1,420 
704 612 
667 612 
630 612 
595 612 
560 612 
525 612 
492 612 
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NEW POLICIES 
RETIREMENT INCOME 65—MALE ($1500 INS.) 


Age 25 30 
37.10 43.40 
38.32 44.94 
30 40 
58 73 
78 99 
100 126 
217 
355 


517 
SCALE 


43 (5.65 
5.59 5.86 


eoomno + 
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9.58 10.78 
' 9.64 10.48 11.80 13.30 
Total $142 $152 $161 $192 


RETIREMENT INC. 60 (MALE) $1500 INS. 


$37.50 43.90 52.70 65.40 84.50 
38.51 45.14 54.26 67.44 87.30 
44 58 79 112 
78 100 133 182 
106 136 180 247 
134 173 22 315 
294 379 5 690 
483 623 1142 
708 915 2 1701 
Ret . 
Ret. 60 Female. 


DIVIDENDS 


30 
5.49 . 6.33 
5.68 de 6.49 
5.86 ° 6.67 
6.00 42 6.85 
6.07 5 7.05 
7.14 ‘ 8.23 
8.22 0: 9.60 
9.63 32 11.41 
$147 5 $171 
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RETIREMENT INCOME 55—MALE ($1500 INS.) 
$45.60 55.00 68.40 88.90 123.40 192.40 
46.64 56.29 70.03 91.04 126.38 196.87 
48 65 88 125 187 314 
85 110 147 202 297 491 


(Continued on next page) 
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What is SP-8 
—a new bomber? 


—a submarine? 


—a secret service operator? 


NO! 


SP-8 is a letter—a Sales Promotion Letter we call 
it—which Bankerslife Home Office mails to prospects 
selected by Bankers/ifemen and which has a record for 
inquiries and signed applications which we think is 
worth doing a little crowing over. 

For instance, we'll take the 12 months ending De- 
cember Ist: 


We mailed 59,414 copies of SP-8 to prospects sent 
in by salesmen. 

We got back 1,159 inquiry cards which were sent 
along to salesmen. 

That’s a return of 1.95 per cent! 

Bankerslifemen wrote 131 applications on those 
inquiry cards. 

That’s 11.3 per cent! 

Those 131 applications involved a total of $366,- 
700 in life insurance. 

That’s an average application of $2,800! 
Following tp SP-8, Bankers/ifemen wrote 414 
applications on recipients of the letter who did 
not bother to mail the inquiry card. 

Those 414 applications totalled $1,027,870. 
That’s an average application of $2,475! 

Grand total for the year—545 applications for 
$1,394,570. 

That’s an average application of $2,500! 


Year after year, since 1936, SP-8 has been performing 
in similar manner for Bankers/ifemen. 

And SP-8 is only one of more than two dozen Sales 
Promotion Letters and Sales Promotion Mailings 
which are available—without charge—to Bankers Life 
salesmen. 


BANKERS LIFE 
DES MOINES COMPANY 
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116 150 199 
147 191 253 
323 418 556 
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40 45 
94.60 130.30 
100.86 139.34 

25 186 
297 
403 

513 
1129 
1893 
DIVIDENDS 
Year 6.22 . 7 a ar 9.74 
6.44 9.89 
6.65 10.06 
6.78 10.34 
6.87 10.64 
8.07 12.82 
9.28 16.56 
$166 


$i80 $184 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


New Option Family Income 


There are prospects who are not able to finance a Family 
Income policy for a face amount sufficient, under the regu- 
lar type of settlement to provide an income which he be- 
lieves would be adequate for his family. To meet the needs 
in such cases the Company has adopted the two rules given 
below under which arrangements may be made to have the 
commuted value of the proceeds of a Family Income policy, 
at the insured’s death during the stated period, used to give 

a larger income than $10 per $1,000 of face amount. 
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| including interest thereon, 





Payable under Option 5 


Rule 1—Arrangements may be made with the Company 
to have the commuted value of a Family Income policy, in 
event of the insured’s death during the stated period, made 
payable under Option 5 in instalments until the proceeds, 
have been paid. The amount of 
the monthly instalment per $1,000 of face amount, under 
Option 5, must be at least $15 a month. 

For example: Family Income policy—face amount $2,000, 
Option 5 instalment—must be at least $30 per month; $3,000 
face amount, Option 5 instalment—must be at least $45 per 
month. As the commuted value at death decreases during 
the stated period, it cannot be known in advance for how 
long a period such proceeds will permit a fixed amount of 
monthly income to be paid. This should be made perfectly 
clear to the applicant to avoid any misunderstanding in this 
respect. 


Table B shows the number of og and months the com- 
muted value of the proceeds of a Family Income policy, 
$2,000 face amount, would be suficient to pay $30—$40—$50 
a month. These income payments are 50%, 100% and 150% 
greater than the $20 a month regularly provided by a 
Family Income policy with a face amount of $2,000. 


Rule I] —There is another type of a which 
may be made with the Company under which, in event of 
the insured’s death during the stated period, the aaienial 
value of the proceeds of a Family Income policy will be 
used to give a larger income than $10 per month per $1,000 
of face amount, such larger income to be payable as long 
as the proceeds last, except that in no event shall it be payabli 
beyond the stated period of Family Income coverage. Any 
balance of proceeds remaining at the end of the stated 
period would be payable in one sum. 


In order to be most useful, life insurance should be ar 
ranged to fit the needs of the policyholder. These simple 
arrangements for the payment of the commuted value of 
the proceeds of Family Income policies are sound and 
practical and will fit the needs of many of today’s prospects 


Table B 


The following table shows for how long a period the 
commuted value of the proceeds of a $2,000 Family Income 
policy (1939 edition) would be sufficient to pay instalments 
of $30—$40—$50 per month in the event of the insured’s 
death during the stated * period. 


(On basis of interest rate of 244%—rate guaranteed unde: 
| 1939 edition of policies.) 
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$5,014 2 
4,896 16 6 11 9 1 

4,776 16 0 11 y ® 10 
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* The “stated period” under the Family Income policy rur 
jate of issue of the policy 
(a) Monthly Income payment 50% more than the regular income 
$10 per month for each $1,000 of face amount 
(b) Monthly Income payment 100% more than the regular income 
$10 per month for each $1,000 of face amount 
(c) Monthly Income payment 150% more than the regular income 
10 per month for each $1,000 of face amount 
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Above table can be used where the face amount of the 
Family Income policy is for higher amounts, providing the 
monthly income to be paid under Option 5 is in the same 
proportion to the face amount as the monthly income in (a), 
b) or (c) above, is to a face amount of $2,000. 


From the “Nylic Review,’’ June, 1942 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Los Angeles, California 


New Dividend Scale 


Dividends payable on the scale effective for this com- 
pany’s policies issued for the year beginning May 1, 1942, 
are illustrated below for the principal forms. The scale 
represents a reduction over the dividends payable last year. 
Due to the early date of publication of Best’s 1942 “Illustra- 
tions” the new scale could not be included in that volume. 

The company has illustrated dividends only for the years 
shown. In addition we show 20 year totals and years taken 
to pay up and endow policies by allowing the dividends to 
accumulate. 


DIVIDENDS—SCALE EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1942 
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PEERLESS Insurance Association, 
330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


This burial insurance society has been examined by the 
Illinois Insurance Department as of July 31, 1941, the ex- 
{Continued on next page) 
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ONebcatcclahle Accident and Sickness Insurance 


aminers finding admitted assets 
$17,710; and membership, 2,749. The examiners found ade- 
quate cash position, but criticized certain practices in the 
settlement of claims, and ordered changes in this regard. 


$22,995; unassigned funds, 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Non-Oce. Dis. Policy 


The Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, is now 
issuing a non-occupational disability policy covering loss of 
time due to sickness and non-occupational accidents, with 
indemnities for death and dismemberment, at a fixed pre- 
mium rate for all applicants, regardless of occupation. This 
form, known as the Acme Disability policy, is written on 
men between the ages of 16 and 49 and on women between 
the ages of 16 and 44. 

Provision is made to cover older ages with an increase in 
premium. The rate increases 35% for men at ages 50 to 
59, and for women from 45 to 54. 

A hospital rider is available, paying for hospital confine- 
ment from the first day for as long as 30 days in any one 
case, up to $4.00 per day for women and up to $5.00 a day 
for men. A uniform charge of $7.60 annually is made for 
both men and women so covered. 

A surgical operations rider is likewise available, provid- 
ing reimbursement for surgeon’s fees from $5.00 up to 
$100.00, in accordance with an operations schedule, for 
which a uniform charge of $6.00 annually is made for both 
men and women. 

Monthly accident and sickness indemnities run from 
$40.00 to $100.00 for both men and women, with premiums 
for men graduated from $11.60 to $27.50 annually, and for 
women from $15.60 to $37.50 annually. The principal sum 
is limited to $1,000. 
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PROVIDENT Life Insurance Company, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined by the Insurance De 
partments of North Dakota, Minnesota and Orego: 
December 31, 1941, the report being dated March 
and recently released. The examination was favorable, th, 
examiners finding a surplus of $399,807, above the capitaj 
stock of $250,000, against that reported by the company of 
$385,363. In both cases there is a separate additional cop 
tingency reserve of $100,000. Assets found by the examiners 
were $5,569,807, a slight increase over those shown in the 
company’s own statement. 

As the examination disclosed no unusual or special items 
of interest, it is not reprinted by us. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Director Wayne Dies 


On May 26, 1942, Joseph Wayne, Jr., a director of this 
company for 21 years, died. He was one of Philadelphia's 
leading bank figures and was chairman of the board of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, as well as a director of numer- 
ous large corporations. 


PURE PROTECTION Insurance Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


This burial insurance society has been examined by the 
Illinois Insurance Department as of July 31, 1941, finding 
total admitted assets, $51,287; unassigned funds, $31,345: 
membership, 7,039. 

he examiners found that the cash position was adequate, 
but criticized some of the Association’s practices in the 
settlement of claims, and ordered some changes in this 
regard. 


SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Favorably Examined 


This company has been examined as of December 31, 1941 
by the Insurance Departments of Nebraska and South 
Dakota, the report being dated April 10, 1942 and recently 
released. The examiners approximately verified the state- 
ment of the company, making a slight reduction in assets 
and surplus, finding a surplus figure of $309,522 as against 
that previously reported by the company of $316,645. In 
both cases this is in addition to the special surplus in the 
Postal Employees account of $84,000. The examination was 
favorable and is not reprinted by us, except in that section 
dealing with real estate. The examiners recommended that 
the company take more active steps to service and improve 
these properties in view of the more encouraging prospect 
of sale in the immediate future because of improving bond 
conditions. 

The examiners’ comments were as follows: 


"Acquired Properties: 


“In this group of real estate, acquired either by foreclosure 





action or voluntary conveyances from mortgagors, are 99 
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parcels ol farm property and seven pieces of city real estate. 
Prior to 1930 unpaid loan interest was capitalized at fore- 
closure and made part of real estate book value when the 
company came into ownership. No interest, however, has 
been capitalized since 1929, though taxes advanced to the 
date title came to the company and cost of acquisition con- 
tinued to be capitalized until December 31, 1940. Beginning 
with 1941 mortgages which became real estate were put 
on the company’s books at the amount of the unpaid mort- 
gage principal. Present book value of foreclosed real estate 
may be broken down into the following components: 


Unpaid mortgage indebtedness. $1,079,989.20 
Taxes and costs capitalized.... 70,711.36 
Interest capitalized 22,833.36 
Betterments capitalized 63,613.83 


$1,237,147.75 
Less: 
Decreases by adjustment 
Insurance losses 
Partial sales 


40,959.28 
5,030.93 
11,169.86 


57,160.07 
$1,179,987.68 


“The following schedule shows the amount and per- 
centage of present real estate book value by acquisition date 
groups: 


Book Value 
1925-1930 inc. $ 
1931-1935 ine. 
1936-1940 inc. 


Percentage 
94,252.60 7.99% 
335,019.42 28.39% 
646.390.66 54.78% 
104,325.00 8.84% 


$1,179,987.68 100.00% 

“All city properties owned are located in the city of 
Lincoln, with three (3) business properties making up $217,- 
790.37 of the total $243,621.79 city real estate book value. 
Each of these properties was accorded detailed comment 
in the last report of examination, and no particular change 
has occurred in the status of any of these parcels in the 
three year interim. The problem of their disposal still 
exists, as well as the necessity of placing the smaller 
Herpolsheimer unit (Book value $24,000.00) on a rental 
basis at least sufficient to cover carrying charges. No 
revenue at all has been received from it since 1939, and 
taxes and insurance require an annual outlay of $800.00. The 
larger of these two Herpolsheimer properties (Book value 
$164,296.94), leased to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, has, before depreciation charges, netted the company 
a return just in excess of 2% in each of last three years. 
The third business property (Ridnour, $29,493.43) has car- 
ried itself during the period and earned a small excess over 
expenses. 

“The farm real estate owned is distributed over three (3) 
states, by present book value and acreage as follows: 

State Book Value 
$860,943.44 

53,452.50 

21,969.95 


$936,365.89 


Number of Parcels Acreage 
Nebraska 2 23,876 
South Dakota.. K 1,324 
Kansas 766 


25,966 


“The lands owned are situated in an area which for a 
succession of years had been afflicted with severe drought 
and other adverse crop conditions. Improvement in these 
farming conditions has been manifest that past two years, 
with operating results responding accordingly. A continua- 
tion of the better crop conditions, coupled with increased 
farm commodity prices, can produce a considerably im- 
proved earning from these lands. Net operations of those 
farms still owned on December 31, 1941 for the years 1939, 
1940 and 1941, with no charge made for their portion of 
home office supervision, indicate the following gains: 


SULT ¢., 049 





$ 4,943.15 
10,524.99 
12,570.02 


“Not all the 1941 crops had been sold at the close of the 
year, so the company made a conservative estimate of these 
crops on hand, cash rent due, and the subsidies to be re- 
ceived for the year’s compliance with various governmental 
programs, and took credit in its statement for $10,760.54 of 
rents due and accrued. An actual check has been made by 
your examiner of these 1941 rents received in cash so far 
in 1942, and by reason of that check we have increased this 
non-ledger credit to $15,590.04. 

“In 1941 taxes on these lands of $8,418.00, payable in 
1942, were included in our general liability for taxes. 


"Sale of Lands: 


“A review was made of all land sales made by the com- 
pany since December 31, 1938. It is apparent that no seri- 
ous effort at selling was expended prior to 1941, as $150,- 
802.40 of book value was sold in that year, as against a total 
of $37,132.01 sales in 1939 and 1940. The 1941 sales appear 
to have been directed at properties which in the opinion of 
the management were unproductive and possessed the least 
ultimate work-out value, hence a loss on sale of $81,937.05 
on this group of lands. It was noted that much of this loss 
on sale was charged to ‘Decrease by Adjustment’ on the 
company’s books. While the ratio of loss to book value 
disclosed by those particular sales probably could be pro- 
jected against a few remaining properties in the account, the 
unsold portion as a whole should work out with a much 
more favorable ratio. The company should realize more 
than book value from some lands, and here a definite pro- 
gram by the management must preserve those particular 
units to offset by profits, the losses certain to be sustained 
on less desirable properties. 


Continued on next page 
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That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 














SECURITY MUTUAL—Continued 


“An extensive review of all real estate files furnished us 
was made during the examination. What appraisals there 
were in the files were not recent enough to be of any value 
in estimating the probable worth of the property being ex- 
amined. Fieldman’s notes as to the properties present con- 
dition were not incorporated in these files. It will be noted 
from the reconciliation of the real estate account for the 
period under review that only $1,138.36 was expended for 
permanent improvements since December 31, 1938, and a 
check of operating expenses discloses only ordinary repairs 
to the properties. It would appear that there has been no 
studied program to rehabilitate them and get them ready 
for advantageous sale. 

“The size of the real estate account, the physical condition 
of the properties, and the necessity of promulgating a 
definite and workable plan to reduce materially real estate 
holdings at this time when farm crop prices have re- 
awakened interest in land ownership, command the problem 
to the immediate and aggressive attention of the company’s 
board of directors.” 


SUN Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada 


Child's Assurance Extra Premium 


Extra premium for the waiver of premium benefit in the 
event of the contractor’s death, and also premiums in the 
event of the contractor’s death or disability, on the Child’s 
policies are shown following for ages of child 0-7, for both 
these benefits. The company issues the benefits up to child’s 
age 14. 

These rates are dated April, 1942, but were apparently re- 
leased somewhat later. They apply to the Sun’s United 
States business. 
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CHILD'S ASSURANCE 


Waiver of Premiums in the Event of the Contractor's Death 
Additional Annual Premiums Required for each $100 


ot 
Regular Annual Premium for Child’s Assuranc: 
Age of Age of Chlid 
Contractor 0 1 2 3 4 5 f y} 
a Guchast $7.65 $7.40 : a ec s2ee p 
Oe <ivete.d 8.15 7.85 $7.55 $7.25 $6.95 $6.65 $6.3 
DR. Gascon ad 9.05 8.65 8.25 7.85 7.50° 7.15 6.80 $6.45 
ae peeseet 10.95 10.40 9.85 9.30 8.80 8.30 7.8 7.3 
GO saccess 14.60 13.75 12.95 12.15 11.40 10.65 9. 9 x 
ae vesman 20.70 19.40 18.20 17.00 15.85 14.75 13.7 12.75 
eae 30.40 28.50 26.65 24.85 23.10 21.45 19.8 8.35 
BS cesduss 45.40 42.55 39.75 37.05 34.45 31.95 29 7.15 
GO ncccces 68.05 63.85 59.75 55.70 51.80 48.00 44.3 7 


Waiver of Premiums in the Event of the Contractor's 
Total Disability 


BO Ktcucess $1.98 $1.94 ‘ és 

eee 2.18 2.12 $2.0€ $2.00 $1.9¢ $1.92 $1.8 

oe sedans 2.50 2.41 2.33 2.25 2.17 2.10 2.03 9 

-. eee 3.15 3.00 2 86 2.72 2.59 2.47 2.37 » 

Ge <secsnes 4.42 4.11 3.88 3.6f 3.45 3.25 3. &8 

. rere 6.37 6.10 5.81 5.50 5.17 4.81 4.38 4.08 

ee 8.94 8.6¢ 8 33 7.97 7.73 7.35 6 6.54 
These Premiums are for Male Contr: wt rs For Fem: ale Contractors the 

Premiums are twice those given above 


TRAVELERS Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New "Triple Protection" Agreement 


“Triple protection” is now available to purchasers of most 
life insurance contracts with The Travelers Insurance Com 
pany, under the terms of a new supplemental agreement 
developed by its underwriters and recently introduced to the 
company’s sales force. It is a plan by which, with the pur 
chase of a policy of not less than $2,500 or more than $25, 1000, 
a policyholder between the ages of 20 and 50, inclusive, is 
offered the means of tripling the face value of his contract 
in case he dies within a stated period of either 15 or 20 
years. Despite the upward trend of life insurance rates and 
other prices which has been under way for some time, this 
additional protection is being offered by The Travelers at a 
new low cost. 


The supplemental agreement will be issued only on the 
15- and 20-year basis, and in connection with term expect 
ancy and other forms of life insurance requiring that pre- 
miums be paid for at least as long as the period of additional 
protection it provides. It also will apply only to new busi- 
ness hereafter issued. 

Upon written request, at any time within 10 years from 
the contract date, this agreement may be converted, with 
out the consent of any beneficiary and without evidence of 
insurability, into any life or endowment contract, other than 
term insurance, issued by the company at the time of such 
conversion. In that event, the premium on the new policy 
would be computed at the insured’s attained age and accord- 
ing to the company’s tables then ‘in use. Other normal con 
ditions affecting conversion of policies would pertain. 

If the basic contract to which the new supplemental 
agreement is attached contains a provision allowing conver 
sion to another form of insurance, then, upon conversion of 
the entire amount of such contract, this agreement, with 
the dates and terms therein stated, shall be transferred to 
the converted contract, provided the premium paying period 
of such converted contract shall extend to or beyond the 
termination date of the supplemental agreement. 

The Travelers will attach to the combination of basi 
policy and supplemental agreement any form of settlement 
agreement not calling for an extra premium. 

Premium waiver disability provision will apply to th: 
supplemental agreement if it is part of the basic contract, 
but provisions in the basic contract applying to non-forfeit 
able privileges and cash loans will not be applicable to it. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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(0 for Twenty Years $5,000 Thereafter to Expectancy ] 43 .... 16.90 253.40 105.20 69 
418,00 Y $5, , Y) 44 2.2 1798 269.10 109.10 69 
Annual Rate 45 19.31 — 289.65 116.65 70 
Annual Annual Thereafter Minimum amt.—lst 20 yrs.—$7,500 
Rate Per Rate for for 5,000 Maximum amt.—lst 20 yrs.—$75,000 
1,000 for 15,000 to Expect- Expect- 
Twenty Twenty ancy ancy 
Age Years Years Age Age ; 
») $8.03 $120.35 $49.25 62 UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company, 
1 8.15 122.20 50.90 63 nt . . 
» 8.24 123.50 51.80 63 | Cincinnati, Ohio 
? 8.33 24.95 52.85 3 . 
~ 8.42 176.30 33.80 63_| Error in Best's Reports 
25 8.61 129.05 55.85 64 ‘ i , 
% 8.73 130.95 57.05 64 Best's Life Insurance Reports, 1942 edition, contains an 
7 8.87 133.00 58.30 64 unfortunate error on page 1023, where it gives the date for 
28 9.09 136.30 60.70 65 the plan of mutualization adopted by the directors of the 
20 9.25 138.65 62.15 65 company as July 25, 1942. As is clear from reading the para- 
n.. 9.41 141.10 63.60 65 graph, the date should have been July 25, 1941. 
—. 33. See 145.45 66.75 66 
i.e 9.96 149.40 68.60 66 
33 10.34 155.00 70.50 66 é 
4 10.86 162.80 74.30 67 | WISCONSIN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
6 11.74 rhage on 4 Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
=. 12.23 183.45 81.45 67 
=. 12.91 193.65 86.25 68 Vice President James Dies 
39 13.50 202.40 89.20 68 
40 14.14 212.10 92.30 68 Arthur James, vice president of this company, died on 
4] 14.91 223.60 95.40 68 June 1, 1942. He had been in the company’s service since 
42 15.95 239.20 101.50 69 1910. No announcement of a successor has been made. 
Home Office News—Continued The Richard F. Lawton Agency of has been Superintendent of the Re- 
the Mutual Life of New York won  newal Department and whose service 
$624,218,225 as of April 30th. third place in the company’s yearly extends over a period of 43 years, as- 
@ William C. Ellis, formerly on the — ranking. sumes special duties relating to the 


staff of Look Magazine and the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, has been 
appointed to the Sales Service staff 
of the Agency Department of the 
American Mutual Life. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA: William A. 
Fowler is the new General Agent of 
the John Hancock Mutual, succeeding 
Walter L. Black, who resigned to enter 
the United States Army. Mr. Fowler 


previously was Assistant Manager of 
the Life Insurance Department of 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, a 


Chicago general agency of the John 
Hancock. 

KANSAS CITY, 
Rice, if ee Se 


MO.: Ralph H. 


has been promoted 


from Assistant Manager for the Pru- 
dential to head the Kansas _ City 
Agency. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Glen A. McTag- 
gart, C.L.U., has been moved here from 
Denver as General Agent for the Pru- 
dential. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
NEW 


ORLEANS, LOUISIANA: 


JULY 4, 0462 


MOUNTAIN 
DENVER, COLORADO: Charles 
D. Jolly has been transferred here 


from Oklahoma City to head the Pru- 
dential Agency, succeeding Glen A. 
McTaggart, who was transferred to St. 
louis. 


PACIFIC 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: 
Walter S. Payne has been transferred 
here from St. Louis to head the “A” 
Agency of the Prudential. 

@ Hart Bellinger, who has been as- 
sociated with the Pacific Mutual for 
21 years, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Policyholders’ Service 
Department; I. I. Reeve, with 17 years 
of service, becomes Superintendent of 
the Premium Accounting Department; 
R. K. Frank, identified with the com- 
pany for 22 years, has been promoted 
to the position of Superintendent, 
Agency Accounting Department; at the 
same time Miss M. G. McClintock, who 


Personnel Department. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.: R. F. 
E. Wiedemann has succeeded the late 
M. Harold Casey as General Agent of 
the Equitable Life of New York. James 
M. Hamill is Associate Agency Man- 
ager. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.: Arthur D. 
Hemphill is the Agency Manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York at a re- 
established agency. Samuel W. Coombs 
is the Assistant Manager. 


PORTLAND, OREGON: Harry C. 
Krehbiel has been appointed Western 
Superintendent of Agencies for the 
Provident Life of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, the announcement being made 
the middle of June. 


CANADA 


NEW MARKET, ONT., CANADA: 
Harry P. Gilman, who represented the 
Canada Life for many years here, died 
at his home on May 25th in his 64th 
year. He had been in poor health for 
some time. 
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Next -to the Stars and Stripes . . . 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


l, doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a ; yeas of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 

You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more _— participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


you have reached the goal. 
how you may obtain your flag. 
If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal» 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


He will tell you 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 








COMPLETE 


INDEX 


1942 


SINCE MAY 1942 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Actuarial Society of America ...... — 
Agency and Home Office News ...........++0. 
Alberta Bondholders Report . 
American Bill of Rights 
American College of Life Underwriters ...... 
American Institute of Actuaries 
American Life Convention 
Army Healthy 
Average Yearly Net Costs 
Book Reviews 
British Claim Payments ........... 
Chartered Life Underwriters .. 
C.L.U. Seminar 
Connecticut Savings Banks Rey 
Conventions Ahead 
lawson, Miles M. Dies in Florida 
Dividends Cut by Interest 
Extracts—December 31, 1941 Statements 
Home Office Life Underwriters Association .... June 
Illinois Life Insurance June 
Illinois Mutual Benefit Associations—1941 Fig- 
ures July 
Insurance Accounting & Statistical Association 
Institute of Home "= e Underwriters 
International Claim Association 
Investigates Opinions 
Investigates Advertising 
Ladd Starred 
Laird Discusses Claims 
Life Advertisers Association 
Life Insurance Conventions Ahead 
Life Insurance Sales 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Life Insurance Today (Leslie Gould) } 
Life Office Management Association May 
Life Underwriting under War Conditions (J. ¢ 
Parker) June 
Maryland Insurance Department June 
Mid Week Vacations? June 
Missouri Insurance De “partment ... June 
National Association of Insurance Commision 
July 
National Association of Life Underwriters .... July 
New Federal Taxation of Life Insurance July 
New York Savings Bank Life Insurance Bill 
Signed May 
Ohio Insurance Department July 
Rhode Island Insurance Department July 
Staggers Vacations 
Sulfa Drugs Dangerous 
Survey of Today's Buyers 
Surveys Massachusetts Life Insurance 
War Clauses in New York State 
What We May Expect of the Future (Claude L. 
Benner) 
Who Buys Insurance? 
E. A. Woods Corporation Dissolves 
Works on Tax Problem 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (General Hines a Director) .... June 

Alliance Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 

(Peoria Lien Reduced) 

American United Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Edward M. Karrmann 
l'reasurer) July 

Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 

Va. (Actuary James Dies) May 
(Liberalizes War Clause) July 

Atlas Life Insurance Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Logical War Clause) May 

Baltimore Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 

Md. (Official Changes—Revises War Clause) June 

‘ankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
(New War Clause) July 

sankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J. (Favorably Examined) July 

serkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass. (Examined) May 
(‘New War Clause) 

‘usiness Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. (Enters Maryland) 

(Acquires American Savings A. & H. Busi- 


JULY 1942 


California-Western States Life Insurance Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. (New War Clause) 

Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, 
Canada (New Rates for Retirement Income 
Bond) 

Double Protection Pension Policy—Tilley 
ies) 

Capitol Life Insurance Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado (Change in Rates & Policy Forms—3% 
Basis) 

Central Life Assurance Society, Des 
Iowa (New Annuity Rates, etc.) 

Church Pension Fund, New York, 
ports) 

Columbian National Life Insurance Sate 
Boston, Mass. (Yorke Joins Agency Sta oe 

Commonwealth Burial Association, Chicago, Ill. 
(Examined) 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky. (Dr. Blackford Dies) 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. (Enters Non-Occupational 
Field) 

Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del. (New Income Replacement 
Term Policy) 

(Agency Superintendent 
Home Office Changes) 

Country Life Insurance Company, 
Illinois (Favorably Examined) 

Crown Life Insurance Company, 
Canada (Home (Office Promotions) 

Eastern Life Insurance Company, New 
N. Y. (Stockholders Dividend) 

Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y. (Official Changes) . 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, 
N. Y. (War Service Premium Loan Pro- 

cedure Extended) 

(Re War Clauses—Buys $150,000,000 Govern- 
ments) 

(Twofold Income Plans) 

Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa (New Preferred Vhole Life 
Paid-Up at 85 Plan—Production Good) ° 
(Nollen Dies) 

(Issues Non-Medical) 

Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
(Favorably Examined) 

Fidelity Assurance Association, 

W. Va. (Rehabilitation Decision) 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Enlistment Procedure) . 
Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 

ll. (C. S. Blomgren Appointed) 

German Hungarian Ladies Benefit Society, 
Chicago, Ill. (Examined) 

Girard Life Insurance Company, 

Pa. (Hardt Vice President) 

Great-West Life Assurance Company. Winni- 
peg, Canada (Enters Accident & Health Field 
—Business Increase) 

Guardian Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. (Favorably Examined) 

Industrial Life & Health Insurance Company, 

Atlanta, Ga. (Favorably Examined) 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. (First Quarter Gains).... 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. (Ford Group) 

Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Louisville, Ky. (Premiums Revised) .. 

Lafayette Life Insurance Company, Lafayette, 
Ind. (Favorably Examined) 

Lincoln Funeral System Association, Chicago, 
Ill. (Examined) 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Wayne, Ind. (Fifth Reduction in Royal 
Union Lien) . 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Cornett New Agency Head) .. 
Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

Waverly, Iowa (Examined) 

Mashevtes Life Insurance Comnany. New York, 
N. (Conversion of Term Policies) 

Malley Director) 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, 
ronto, Canada (New Annuity and Single Pre- 
mium Rates) 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Springfield, Mass. (Loeb Dies) 

(Quarterly Figures) 


June 


June 
July 
June 


June 


June 


July 


May 
July 
July 





Metropolitan Funeral System Association, Chi- Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company, 





cago, Ill. (Bxamined) .......:..seeeeeeeeees We WUE cisewze a Chattanooga, Tenn. (Non-Occupational Dis- 
Metropolitan ar Insurance Company, New GT PS tiene nacl drebaetases shaadi soakss July 
—_ aie (Dr. Armstrong Receives Ap- 7 an Pent se Insurance Company, Bismarck, - 
POIMEMENE) 2... ccccccccccccscccccccvesccccess WMO ciccscee Vetter Actua occecvesececceesusees une 
(New Monthly Premium Endowments) ..... OE << ctnies 165 (Favorably Examin ; aha ate sekwinnn okt eeek July 
‘on rye —— Company, Winona, - or Bh N my md Srucuat dife saamenee Company, Jet 
nn amine iach haksenn acne caeeo Be asiesned . adelphia, Pa rector Wayne Dies) ... uly 
Monarch Life Insurance Company, Springfield, July 108 Pen Insurance commen? Newark, N. J. - 
ass a gency Manager) ............. July .. woscee ew Modifie erm to GE) ccvcccescccs May 
——oP a. er ae Balti- (Government Bonds Total 1.330, yea ‘ 
mo rv s' eeeee ME acwcctecs 40 vertising an ublications Under Chace une 
Mutual’ Life Insurance Company, New York, . Pullman Fenton? Benefit Association of Amer- 
Nuys $00,000, Appointed Personnel Director) May ......... 40 ica, Chicago, Ill. (Examined) ............... June 
x0 po, . > "i | x 
liams Appointed—Keane Made Assistant Gen- Pure SW ae Association, Chi July 
MINED |. niintnn abies cehinsaoteeenuekens< June .. 100 — Sater arene suse snesacscksebsxstanss _ 
National Aid Life Insurance Company, Okla- =o | Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
homa City, Okla. (24 Months Pay Policy) .. June ........ 100 ge ete et pong en RED Company, St. nice 
National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Louis, Mo. (Considers Mutualization) .. May 
Vt. (Merritt Elected to Agency Post) advent ME, se iueoce 101 se ee ee eT ee * 
National Old Line Insurance Company, Little Seaboard Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Rock, Ark. (Premiums Revised—V alues In- Texas (Record Quarter) ............ seeesese May 
INOS da 5 Soucek les cx pubiatscnsae WE een cscs 101 Security Life & Trust Company, Winston- 
National Pro ressive Life Insurance Company, Salem, N. C. (W. Y. Preyer, Director) ...... June 
Omaha, Ne > Lien Proposed) ....... WUE esicis's tec 101 Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
a Mutual Aid Association, Washington, Lincoln, Nebr. (Favorably Examined) ...... July 
m..4 c (esece Row Rasinase) aScatoh dannnne: DOE iv ccakixs 102 ra Mood aife soearenes Company, Roanoke, ; 
ew Englan utual Life Insurance Company, EN ones iecceceavekedtnees June 
me _—. ae —— a at Sr ae 40 8 : S. arinkte Aeunneed) (whine enbewbiiete June 
New etiremen nceome rms—New a e ssurance ompany, Montreal, 
Agents’ Commission and Retirement Plan) July ........ 166 Canada (Dividend Scale creased—T. B. 
a! woud 3 aan ee Company, Seattle, “ - ————s, nary ae Options— - 
ash. uys Home MED. webcedssasrercecne eee neome Policies DE” Aaencdn 6460400406 May 
(Johnson Elected Head of U.S.C. of C.) ...... TUME 2.000... 102 (Child’s Assurance Extra Premium) ae 
New York Life Insurance Company, New York, Travelers Insurance Company Hartford, Conn. © — 
I . (Regular Policies on Children) ...... rere 42 (New “Triple Protection” Agreement) . July 
(Sinclair Foo acre may Executive Vice President Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
eS clair on Board—Dowell & Other nati, Ohio (Mutualization Action Postponed) June 
romotions—Benefits for Nylics Entering (Error in Best’s Reports) .................+5 July 
(New Option Wamliy income) "222022027. 1 -aiteenbee 102 Union Labor. Life ‘Insurance Company, New 
D Y IMCOMEC) wccccccccscccee PULY wuwcsesese P4 > > » : . 
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